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THE UNION—THE DANGERS WHICH BESET IT. 
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IN our last number we referred to. the fact, that slavery, re- 
ligious bigotry, and native prejudices, were the three agitating 
subjects which were shaking the American Union to its cen- 
tre, with a violence that threatened to break it to pieces. In 
the conclusion of that article we intimated our purpose to ex- 
amine those questions, in their political aspect, and we now 
proceed to execute that purpose, not with a view to discuss it 
as a moral or religious question, but simply as & subject of 
controversy between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States. 

From the intense excitement which now rages in some of 
the non-slaveholding States upon this subject, one would suppose 
that this institution had been recently established. One 
who had never read history, sacred or profane, who hears the 
babblings, vociferations, and denunciations of Northern fana- 
tics, would not for a moment suppose that domestic slavery 
ever existed in any country but this, or in any other age of 
the world. Yet, he who is familiar ‘with sacred or profane 
history can not ‘but know that, in diversified forms, it has 
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existed from the patriarchal ages down to the present time, 
and that too, amongst the most civilized nations, and most 
Christian people, on every continent of the globe. Why this 
has been so, or why Heaven in its inscrutable w isdom, has 
permitted it to be so, it is not fur mortals to determine. The 
Deity does not choose to reveal to man the secret purposes of 
His will, in all the dispensations of His providence. The 
system of slavery has not always been, nor is it now entirely 
of the black man to the white, as it is he sre, but, of the white 
man to his fellow. Even now, in many countries, the slavery 
of the white man to his fellow exists; and the slavery of the 
black man to the white man exists, under circumstances of 
greater inhumanity, in several other countries than this. If 
slavery be the dreadful moral, religions, and politic: al nui- 
sance, which our Northern ebolitionis sts denounce it to be, why 
is it that Almighty wisdom, power, and goodness neishnisted 
it to exist among the patriarchs—among the Israe lites —among 
the Romans and Greeks, and among Christians of all ages and 
nations? If paganism did not extirpate it, why did not Christ- 
ianity? When the decalogue was handed down to Moses, 
for the government of the people of Israel, slavery existed, 
and, why, if it had been a sin of so hideous de ‘formity, was it 
not abolished or prohibited ? ? It existed during the prophetic 
age, and if it had been so great a sin, why was it not abo- 
lished by ps governments in which it existed? When 
Christianity, in all its brightness, beneficence, and radianc\ 
burst upon the world to atone for and rebuke sin, merely 
existed, and if it had been a system of such enormity, why 1s 
it that neither Christ nor his Apostles rebuked it? T he master 
spirits of abolitionism will search the Se ripture history in vain 
for any denunciation or condemnation of slavery. The y may 
find some general passages, such as “Thou shalt do unt 
others as you would have ‘them do unto you,” and by tortured 
construction, and forced application attempt to make them 
bear upon the question of slavery, when, at the same time, 
they know, that when they were uttered by their great Au- 
thor, they hs id no reference to it. They know that the Se rip- 
ture is full of passages recognizing the relation of master and 
servant, which was the same relation as master and slave here, 
and which without condemning, prescribes the conduct to b 
observed from the one to the other according to his position. 
While these States were colonies of Great Britain, slavery 
found its way among them, and existed with an exception or 
two, until he close of the revolution. Yet it was not consi- 
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dered so great an evil as to excite any violent effort to abolish 
it, or to prevent the people of the several colonies from mak- 
ing united efforts to promote their common welfare; nor in 
fighting side by side the battles of the Revolution, and by 
common toils, common sufferings achieving their independ- 
ence. When the Revolution closed, and the independence of 
the colonies was achieved, slavery still existed in some of the 
States, yet, 1t was not considered so contaminating an evil as to 
prevent the States from forming the articles of confederation 
for their common defense and general welfare. When the 
articles of confederation proved inefficient, and the Constitu- 
tion was formed, slavery then existed in more than half the 
States, and yet it was not regarded as so damning a sin as to 
prevent the adoption of that instrument as a compact of 
government for the common defense and general welfare. 
During this period, and these events, slavery was as odious as 
it is now, perhaps more objectionable on the score of hu- 
manity, and the people then were as moral, religious, and as 
patriotic, at least, as they are now. 

It is a conceded fact that at the time of the formation of the 
Constitution, each State was within herself a complete govern- 
ment, independent of all others, and possessed of every attri- 
bute of national sovereignty. It must also be conceded, that 
the federal government acquired no a but those dele- 
gated to it bv the States, and that such as were not delegated 
were retained by the States in full a absolute sovereignty. 
Among those institutions which were regarded as entirely do- 
mestic, and over which no power was delegated or in tended 
to be delegated to the federal government, was that of slavery. 
It was so treated and regarded by nearly the whole Conven- 
tion. The —_— vould impart, and the North desired no 
power over it. avery was then regarded at the North, asa 
great moral my social evil, and yet the non-slaveholding 
States with these feelings and opinions, — regarding them- 
selves responsible for the supposed evil, did not find in it ob- 
jections so formidable as to prevent their entering into the 
compact of the Constitution, to provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare. Perhaps the modern fanatics are 
wiser, more religious and more patriotic than these their fa- 
thers! The Constitution, then, does not authorize the federal 
government to interfere or medi lle with a single domestic in- 
stitution of any State, no more so than if the federal govern- 
ment did not exist, and among those domestic institutions 
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with which the federal government is not authorized to inter- 
fere is that of slavery. 

That there are many evils attending the relation of master 
and slave is unquestionable, and we might demand to know, 
in which of the social relations, even in Christendom, are there 
no evils more or less? In those of husband and wife; parent 
and child; master and apprentice; there are evils more or 
less, which can not be remedied until man is so far revolution- 
ized and changed in his nature as to become perfec gel 
instead of man. In the relation of master and slave, there 
sometimes occur scenes of cruelty and barbarism over which 
humanity weeps, and so they do in all the other social rela- 
tions. In the slave States there are laws growing out of that 
relation, seemingly harsh, but which that relation itself makes 
necessary, and so of all the other relations. These relations, 
in all of which there are legal inequalities, grow out of the 
depravity and frailty of human nature. Rectify and perfect 
human nature, and at once all these evils will be removed. 
There is no country, no government, no people, among whom 
the condition of superior and subordinate does not exist in 
some form. The world could not get along without it. Some 
must direct and others execute; some must control and others 
obey. ‘This is the inevitable result of social organization, and 
human pursuits. When we look into the condition of the 
free-laborers of Europe, and of boasting New-England itself, 
upon the whole, the comparison is fav orable to the Southern 
slave, so far at least as relates to comfort, subsistence, and con- 
tentment. 

But, be slavery an evil or a blessing, the free States of the 
North, above all people, have no right and ought not to med- 
dle with it. It is here more by their act than that of the peo- 

le of the slaveholding States, and it was here when the form 
of the federal government was adopted. By that compact 
they solemnly agreed that the federal government should have 
or exercise no power over the subject of slavery. What exe- 
cration, then, is not due to the factions of the Northern States, 
for their incessant, persevering, and violent attempts to bring 
the powers of the federal government to bear upon this very 
subject to its entire annihilation, after the slave States, in faith 
of that very compact, stripped themselves of many of their 
most valuable powers of sovereignty and commercial advan- 
tages, and conferred them upon the federal government? If 
slavery be morally, socially, and politically obnoxious to the 
people of the Northern States, they have rid themselves of 
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it, and have the undoubted right to keep themselves rid of it ; 
but neither by the laws of God, of nature, or of nations, have 
they they the right to coerce the slaveholding States to ‘adopt 
their thoughts or imitate their example. No more have they 
the power to coerce the people of the States hereafter to come 
into the Union to adopt their opinions or imitate their action 
by pre-legislation. The federal government has no power 
over the subject, by not only the non- -delegation of any such 
power, but by the avowed retainer of the States; and no 
State has any power of legislation’ beyond its own limits. 
Slavery may be wrong as a moral or re ligious question ; if it 
be, the slaveholder has offended his God, and his own con- 
science by it, and to them he is reponsible, ‘and not to the peo- 
ple of other communities. As a political question they have 
nothing to do with it. 

The federal government has no more power, by the Consti- 
tution, to interfere with the subject of slavery in the Territo- 
ries than in the States, for the simple reason, that none was 
delegated to it either as a primary or auxiliary power. By 
the Constitution, all new States, from whatever quarter they 
may come, are to be admitted ona footing of equality with 
the original States. The federal gov ernment, then, can not 
er or restrict, by pre- legislation, any institution pos- 
sessed by either of the original States, to the future-admitted 
States. If it can be done as to slav ery, it can be done as to 
any other—a proposition too monstrous to be thought of. 
These territories are not the property of any one State, or any 
portion of the States; they are the common property of all, ac- 
quired by their common treasure, and the common blood of 
all their citizens. They are under the protection and guar- 
dianskip of the federal government—the common government 
of all the States, without power to prescribe or dictate any of 
their domestic institutions. That right belongs to them by the 
Constitution, and the federal government can not take it from 
them. How despotic, then—what violence does it not do to 
the Constitution and to the new States, for the federal govern- 
ment to undertake thus to prescribe to these new States what 
shall be the form of their constitutions, or what their domes- 
tic institutions! Suppose federal legislation should declare 
that no State south of a given line of latitude should be ad- 
mitted into the Union without a clause in her constitution, 
providing for the establishment of slavery? Suppose it were 
to declare that north of a certain line, no new State should be 
admitted, that did not proscribe from ‘office or suffrage Roman 
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Catholics, or Protestants; would any, North or South, say the 
federal covernment had power to do so? Suppose, by act of 
Congress, Slavery, Catholicism, or Protestantism, was prohi- 
bited in the territories—-and if the federal government has the 
power to do the one, they have the other, for th ere is no re- 
striction—would the States to be formed out of the territories 
be bound by it? Would the adoption of a diffe rent policy 
after their admittance, forfeit their f nes in the Union? 
No sane man would contend for such an a bsurdity. The re- 
sult of all this is, that neither the federal government nor any 
of the States has any thing to do with the subject of slavery 
in the territories, and that every attempt to do so, is an ag- 
gression upon the slave States and the territories. 

Each State, as to the question of slavery, and every other 
domestic institution, being sovereign and independent, every 
act of intermeddling with it, is an act of aggression which 
would justify war, and war would long ago have resulted had 
it not been for the federal Union. Is it not shameful that un- 
der the compact of the Constitution, when the slavebolding 
States have surrendered so many of their sovere ign powers 
to the federal governme * the non-slaveholding States 
should commit aggressions, which among nations entirely 
foreign, would be cause of war, and would — war? 
They should not tempt the forbearance of the slave States too 
far. 

The only power which the Constitution imparted to the 
federal government, in reference to the subject of slavery, was 
one growing out of its existence, and not one to establish, pro- 
hibit, or abolish it anywhere. It is the duty of providing for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves from one State to another. 
This is a duty which every State in the Union, by the ratifica- 
tion of the constititutional compact, solemnly bound itself, in 
good faith, to perform, and which honestly they could not re- 
fuse or neglect to perform. For this duty they received an 
equivalent in the concessions of the slave States to the general 
interest, and there is no excuse for their refusal either in law 
or morals. 

In 1793, the federal government passed an act, presenting 
the mode of arrest, the manner of trial and the evidence to be 
produced, to entitle the claimant to the rendition of his slave, 
but left it to be executed by the State tribunals and officers, 
supposing that no State, after having accepted and ratified the 
federal Constitution, would be faithless enough to disregard 
and refuse compliance with so sacred an obligation. In this, 
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however, the federal government was mistaken, and we have 
the melancholy reflection of knowing, that most of the non- 
slaveholding, States not only disregarded it, but positively 
refused to redeem it. This law was pronounced constitutional 
and obligatory by their ablest, most learned, most eminent, 
and most patriotic statesmen and jurists—men who had no 
favor for slavery asasvstem. In this state of things, and to 
remedy this evil, the federal government, in 1850, passed the 
so-calle - _ fugitive. slave Jaw,” and placed its execution in the 
hands of its own tribunals and its own officers; and what has 
been the consequence? It produced one of the wildest and 
most terrific roars, ever belched forth by wild and mad fana- 
ticism; and now, the master in pursuit of his runaway slave, 

is in infinitely greater peril of life and liberty, than fagi- 
tive of = ing ¢ aptured. By acts of violent resistance, laws of 
nullification, judicial usurpation, and mobocratic violence, the 
power of this law has been broken in the hands of the federal 
government, and the provision of the Constitution made inef- 
fectual. The execution of the law has been resisted even to 
treason, wit thot it the poe nt of one single guilty ms im and 
in several of the free States the auth a of the federal go- 
vernment openly defied. What is left for the slave St: ates? 
Tame submission, or the dissolution of the federal Union? 
Does fanaticism desire to drive them to the resumption of 
every attribute of national sovereignty, and war? A mere 
treaty, violated as has been the constitutional compact, by the 
Northern States, would be cause of war, and would have pro- 
duced it. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill seems also to have fanned the 
embers of the anti-slavery feeling of the North into a perfect 
blaze. Into such intensity has the excitement increased, that 
every hour seems pregnant with that most direful of al] direful 
tempor: al events—the dissolution of the Union and civil war. 
These bills organize governments for the regulation of these 
territories without establishing, prohibiting, a bolishing slavery, 
or making any provision as to slavery, except that the people 
of these territories when they form State governments shall 
decide the question of slavery for themselves—a provision in 
strict accordance with the p rinciples of the Constitution and 
the true spirit of free government. ‘T'o adopt this principle so 
truly republican and so entirely constitutional, the Missouri re- 
striction of 1820, so directly in conflict with it, had necessarily 
to be repealed, and was repealed ; and yet this act, which se- 
cures to the people of these territories that dearest of all rights, 
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the right of self-government, is denounced with a fierceness and 
furiousness unparalleled in the history of the Union. What 
pretensions have these men to liberty? It is contemptible. 
They are domineering and odious tyrants. 

In the awful sectional struggle to which these enactments 
has given rise, where stands the Democratic party? While its 
late “gallant adversary, the Whig party, has struck its flag, 
blotted out its name and been absorbed by the newly-b: aptized 
“ Republican party” at the North, purely sectional and ultra in 
all its views; and the new “American party” having a new 
platform for every change of the moon, adopted to every local 
demand, and consisting ‘of a dozen sectional fragments, it has 
planted itself upon the ramparts of the Constitution, nailed its flag, 
on which is inscribed, ‘‘ THE CONSTITUTION,” “NON -INTERVED- 
TION,” and the “ RIGHT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT,” to the flag-staff, 
there to stand or there to fall—determined, like Leonidas and 
his Spartans, to defend these noble principles of liberty and 
constitutional free-government at all hazards and to the last 
extremity. This is the undivided sentiment—the undivided 
feeling of every Democrat North and South, East and West. 
In this noble, gallant, and perilous struggle, many of the old- 
line Whigs-—those whose love of the Union and their country 
is infinitely superior to their attachment to party or narrow- 
minded prejudice, have taken position in the Democratic ranks, 
and are gallantly doing battle for the Union, the Constitution, 
State rights, and free government, without regard to by-gone 
antagonism. ‘They have inscribed their names high on the 
rolls of fame. 

The position of the Democratic representatives in the present 
House of Representatives is lofty and commanding, and de- 
mands the admiration of the world of freemen. In the mi- 
nority, and assailed by two factions, one purely sectional and 
the other purely fragmental, each vying with the other in the 
strength of the blows which they are inflicting upon the De- 
mocracy, they have adopted their platform and nominated their 
candidate, and through a hundred ballots have stood by them 
without wavering or “faltering. They know, that with them it 
is immaterial whether a so-called “ Republican” or a so-called 
“American” should control the House, for they will find a 
deadly foe in either—hence they give nothing and ask nothing. 
This 1s the true position of the only national conservative party 
in the country. Patriots should rally to their standard. 

In this great and doubtful struggle, one between sectional 
domination and constitutional equality, the present Demo- 
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cratic administration is nobly and firmly doing its duty to the 
Constitution, the Union, and the great principle of self-govern- 
ment. Fearless of that tide of denunciation and vituperation 
which mad, reckless, and vulgar fanatics and traitors will pour, 
in overflowing profusion, upon his name, ap proved of God, 
his conscience, ,and all friends of free government, he has fear- 
lessly and boldly hurled his thunderbolts upon the factjons 
and traitors who agitate and distract the country and threaten 
the disruption of the Union. The brutal assaults of such 
men as Hale and Giddings annoy him about as much as 
the fly didmy Uncle Toby by lighting on his nose. He need 
only to say to them, as my Uncle Toby said to the fly, Go, little 
creature, the world is wide enough for you and me. The 
princip les and policy of the administration upon that subject, 
is in strict accord with those of the Democratic party. 

The great issue, then, is, between domestic slavery and the 
Union, ‘the decision of which i is in the womb of the future, and 
its solution depends upon the Northern people. If they regard 
the abolition of slavery where it exists, and its prohibition i in 
the territories , paramount to every other consideration con- 
nected with the Union and the Federal government, and con- 
tinue to annoy the slave States, intervene in the territories and 
resist the execution of the fugitiv e-slave law, then is the Union 
dissolved, and all the evils consequent upon it sweep, like a 
destructive tornado, over the land. The slave States will sub- 
mit to no farther aggression—they will recede no farther. 
They calmly but firmly await the solution of the fearful ques- 
tion by the North. The South will not be bound by the con- 
stitutional compact, while the North repudiates, defies, resists, 
and violates it. Will = North destroy the Union? We fear 
she will, for she has already sown the seed of discord and dis- 
organization sufficently thick to produce an abundant fruit of 
cal: amity and ruin. 

Suppose in this unhallowed enterprise of tyrannical domina- 
tion and oppression, the North shall drive to that sad extremi- 
ty—the dissolution of the Union; what then is to be done? 
Will they succeed in the emancipation of the slaves and place 
them in the midst of the Southern people upon terms of 
equality ? This they can not do, unless they can invoke anew 
the creative power and wisdom of the Almighty. Will they 
provoke to servile war, to butchery and assassination? This, 
we believe many of them are ripe for. Do they expect to 
improve the moral, intellectual, and physical condition of the 
slaves? The slave population, in the aggregate, is more intel- 
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ligent, more respectable, and more comfortable than the free 
negro population, North or South. Do they expect to block 
them up within a fixed boundary, so that the extermination of 
either the white or colored race shall be the conse _ nee? It 
is a brutality of feeling and a cupidity of purpose 1 1 keeping 
with the leaders of abolitionism. ‘There is no seat e good 
they can accomplish, but much evil; for they are warring 
against the decrees of nature and nature’s ‘God; for the 
inequality of condition, intellectual, moral, and physic: al, be- 
tween the white and the colored man, is his work and can not 
bechanged. The North, so far from improving the intellectual, 
moral, or physical condition of the free negroes among them, 
has st: amped them with greater degr adation. 

What will they accomplish in a social point of view? 
They will dry up ‘all fraternal feel ling, interdict all social and 
commercial intercourse, and create a sectional hatred and dis- 
like which no time can extinguish, with all its evil conse- 
quences. 

What will they accomplish in a political poi it of a 
They will strip a powerf ful and prosperous republic of all i 
strength, erect a few feeble governments, create sti edie 
armies, fall under subjection to a few petty tyrants, and ex- 
haust themselves in vindictive, bloody, and e xterminatine wars 
The name of the great re public will be blotted out of the map of 
the world and a few petty kingdoms or petty provinces supply 
its place; and all for what? ‘I'o accomplish that which by the 
laws of nature can not be accomplished, and which if it could, 
should be left to the power of truth and the foree of reason 
fraternally wielded, aided by the oe influence of the 
hand of time. It can not be done by violence and oppression. 
There is nothing so important in slavery, as a_volitical 
question, as to make so many, of such vast moment, subordi- 
nate to it. 

We have said more upon this subject of slavery than we 
designed when we commenced writing. It has been discussed 
until it has become so hackne yed, that there is no profit in it. 
Indeed with prejudice, bigotry, and fanaticism there is no reason- 
ing. Our effort has been to enlist the united and vigorous 
efforts of all thinking, reflecting, patriotic, and Union-loving 
men to resist the mighty tornado of treason and fanaticism, 
which is sweeping over our once united, powerful, and happy 
country. 

The Northern abolitionists, who are ready to sacrifice not 
only the Union, but free gov ernment itself to their “ one idea,” 
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are in the habit of denouncing every Northern representative, 
who, in conformity with his oath, and the compact of the Con- 
stitution, accords to the sl: weholding States their col nstitutional 
rights, and refuses to violate them, as “pro-slavery” men. This 
denunciation is false, and made from unworthy motives. These 
representatives accord their righis and protect them, not be- 
cause they approve slavery, but because the Constitution 
accords them, and they are bound by their oaths as well as 
their honor and fidelity to obey the Constitution. Many able 

faithful, and patriotic men have they run down, by the appli- 
cation of this name, although utterly false and known to be 
false. J. G. 


LyNcuBurcnH, VA. 


[The writer of the article, “The Unicn—the Dangers which beset it,” which 
appeared in the January number of the “ United States Democratic Review,” 
in using the term ‘*‘ North” did not intend to make the “ wide sweep” which 
the Editor of the Review seems to think it susceptible of. He knows that 
many, very many, of the statesmen and pecple of the North, in some of the 
States constituting a majority, are devoted to the Constitution, the Union, 
and the great principles of the Democratic party, and are making willing 
sacrifices of themselves, to sustain them. ‘These the writer honors, and 
is ready to sustain by every means in his power. When he used the 
term ‘‘ North” he meant only to designate the section from which the ag- 
gressions upon the South came, and not to involve the whole people. 

J. G.] 


January 28th, 1856. 
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KINGSLEY’S POEMS. 


Tue following Poems by the author of “Alton Locke,” 
‘“‘Hypatia,” etc., are forwarded to us in advance of their 
publication in London. Ticknor & Fields are preparing to 
issue the volume to which they belon 
appearance on the other side of the Atlantic. 


¢, simultaneously with its 
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A THOUGHT FROM THE RHINE. 





BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





I nearp an Eagle crying all alone 

Above the vineyards, through the summer night, 
Among the skeletons of robber towers— 

The iron homes of iron-hearted lords, 

Now crumbling back to ruin year by year— 
secause the ancient eyrie of his race 

Is trenched and walled by busy-handed men, 

And all his forest-space and woodland wild, 
Wherefrom he fed his young with hare and roe, 
Are trim with grapes, which swell from hour to hour 
And toss their golden tendrils to the sun 

For joy at their own riches :—So, I thought, 
The great devourers of the earth shall sit, 

Idle and impotent, they know not why, 
Down-staring from their barren height of state 

On nations grown too wise to slay and slave, 

The puppets of the few, while peaceful love 

And fellow-help make glad the heart of earth 
With wonders which they fear and hate, as he 

The Eagle hates the vineyard slopes below. 


SONNET. 


Tne baby sings not on its mother’s breast— 

Nor nightingales who nestle side by side— 

Nor I by thine: but let us only part ; 

Then lips which should but kiss and so be still 

As having uttered all, must speak again. 

© stunted thoughts! O chill and fettered rhyme! 
Yet my great bliss, though still entirely blest, 
Losing its proper home can find no rest: 
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So—like a child who whiles away the time 

With dance and carol till the even-tide, 

Watching its mother homeward through the glen ; 
Or nightingale, who sitting far apart, 

Tells to his listening mate within the nest 

The wonder of his star-entrancéd heart 

Till all the wakened woodlands laugh and thrill, 
Forth aH my being bubbles into song, 

And rings aloft, not smooth, yet clear and strong. 


+4 


An American Dictionary of the English Language. By Noau 

WessTER. 1828-1853. 

Some five-and-twenty years have elapsed since this Dictionary was first 
issued; and, to its compiler and publishers, they have been years of success. 
The time for producing the work, was fortunate. Our language had grown 
rapidly for a considerable period: its vocabulary was largely increased by 
the contributions of science, by numerous adoptions from foreign tongues, 
and by an accumulation of derivatives from our own established words; so 
that a well-digested record of the progress of the language was really needed. 
Besides, the parties in interest, following the suggestion of the title-page, 
had industriously cultivated an Lsprit-Americain in behalf of the book which 
materially aided its favorable reception. 

If Webster had confined himself to recording such additions of words as 
usage had sanctioned; to a careful sifting of etymologies; and to his own 
valuable definitions; his work would have been as great an acquisition to 
literature as to his individual profit. But, unfortunately, like many other 
men, priding himself most on what he was least fitted for; and assuming a 
character for which few men are fitted—that of a reformer—he added to his 
legitimate labour the gratuitous task of improving the orthography of the 
language. 

True, language, like all things human, is mutable. So long as it continues 
to be spoken, it will continue to change. From the days of Jomnson to the 
days of Webster, thousands of words had been added to the common stock, 
and many variations had taken place in the meanings of words. Spelling, 
also, had undergone some modifications. For example, the & of music, 
physic, etc., and the u of favour, honour, ete., had been gradually dropped 
by good writers, though probably without good reason; and thus orthogra- 
phy, too, was in a state of progress. This was an undesirable state; for it 
left the student without any absolute standard. And if the student chose 
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to refine upon the matter, he would soon see that not only was there no ab- 
solute standard, but that the very principles of our orthography—its rules 
and its analogies—were exceedingly defective. 

This is all true; but it is also true that discovering defects is one thing; 
curing them, another: and it is the fate of reformers, generally, to propose 
remedies that are worse than the disease. They can see that such and such 
wheels of the machine have an eccentric motion ; but they can not see that 
cutting away what they deem superfluous flanges may disturb other wheels 
that are regulated by that very eccentricity. A change which the reformer 
thinks will promote simplicity, may happen to produce confusion; and, 
unless he fully understands the machinery, he is pretty certain to do mis- 
chief by meddling with it. 

This would seem to be Webster’s predicament. IIe aspired to a Newto- 
nian law that would reconcile all orthographical inconsistencies; he pro- 
duced certain arbitrary rules of his own creation that reconcile nothing, that 
are whimsically limited in their scope, and are ridiculous from their recipro- 
cal contradictions, 

Webster remarks that “the chief value of a dictionary consists in its 
definitions.” Some one else remarks, that “ opinions differ.” Yet it must 
be acknowledged that Webster’s remark, as applied to his own dictionary, is 
not far from the truth. The vocabulary of his book has, certainly, the merit 
of amplitude. Ile says it “contains sixteen thousand words not to be found 
in any similar, preceding work :” but when one opens the book in the middle 
and finds, consecutively, 


trremovability, irremovable, 
irremovably, irremoval, 

irremunerable, irrenowned, 
irreparability, irreparable, 
irreparableness, irreparably, 
irrepealability, irrepealable, 
irrepealableness, irrepealably, 


irrepentance, 
he may, perhaps, doubt whether “ the value of the dictionary” increases in 
the direct ratio of its voluminousness. Webster's etymologies, too, are co- 
pious: probably more so than any preceding lexicographer’s, in the propor- 
tion of three to one: but as their genuineness is not always beyond ques- 
tion, their quantity is hardly a fair measure of their “value.” The orthogra- 
phy of the dictionary requires a more careful consideration. 

The principles—or rather, the dogmas—of Webster’s proposed reform, 
are embodied in the following enumerated paragraphs: 

1, Considering that the tendency of our language to greater simplicity 
and broader analogies ought to be watched and cherished with the utmost 
care, he felt that whenever a movement toward wider analogies and more 
general rules had advanced so far as to leave but few exceptions to impede 
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its progress, those exceptions ought to be set aside at once and the analogy 
rendered complete, 

2, We had numerous words derived from the French, originally ending 
in re, as cidre, chambre, etc. And, as these had gradually conformed to 
English spelling, until the number ending in ve was reduced to fifteen or 
twenty, with their derivatives, it was necessary to complete the analogy at 
once by transposing the terminations of the remainder. Acre, massacre, and 
lucre, however, are necessary exceptions, since transposing their termina- 
tions would endanger their pronunciation, 

3. We had many hundreds of primitives enditg in a single consonant, 
whose derivatives were formed by the addition of ing, ed, er, ete., and in 
their derivatives, this single consonant was doubled when the accent fell on 
it, as forget, forgetting ; but it was not doubled when the accent fell on a 
preceding syllable, as garden, gardener. There were also about fifty words 
ending in 7, in which the analogy was violated, as travel, traveller. It was 
necessary, therefore, at once to strike out the sup: rfluous Z from these fifty 
words. But the 7/ was retained in chancellor, metallurgy, crystalline, with 
their cognates, because they were derived directly from the Latin and Greek, 
, and Kpiora?Zor. 

4, Expense, recompense, license, which formerly had ac in their last sylla- 
ble, had since taken an 8, because s is used in their derivatives, as, expensive, 


cancellarius, metallum 


etc. As in this instance, it was necessary to change only three words to 
complete the analogy, namely, defence, offence, and pretence, their ¢ was at 
once replaced with an s, and they were written defense, offense, and pretense. 
It had been asked, why not spell fence in the same manner? And nothing 
is easier than the answer; the derivatives require the c; as, fencing, etc., 
and thercfore the c of fence is retained. 

5. Foretel, instil, distil, fulfil should be written joretell, instill, etc., be- 
cause their derivatives, fortelling, instilling, etc., are so written. 

6. Dulness, fulness, skilful, wilful, must be written dullness, fullness, etc., 
because their primitives are so written, as, dull, full, skill, will. Walker 
says there is no reason why we should not write dudlness, fullness, skillful, 
and wil//ul, as well as stiffness, gruffness, and crossness. 

7. Such compounds as befull, miscall, install, forestall, inthrall, enroll, 
and their derivatives befulling, miscalling, installing, forestalling, inthrall- 
ment, and enrollment, are spelled with the //, to prevent a false pronuncia- 
tion. 

8. Mould and moult should be spelled mold and molt, because the u has 
been dropped or never was used in gol, bold, fold, colt. 

9. Wo should be spelled woe, because doe, foe, hoe, toe, and all similar 
nouns of one syllable are so spelled. The parts of speech other than nouns, 
as go, so, no, retain the termination in o ; as, also, do nouns of more than one 
syllable, as motto, potato, tomato, 

10. Practise, the verb, should be spelled practice, because the noun is so 
spelled. Drought should be spelled drouth, hecause it is extensively so pro- 
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nounced. eight should be spelled hight, because it was so spelled by 
Mitton. Zon should be spelled tun, and molasses, melasses, because that spell- 
ing is more consistent with the etymologies. Contemporary should be 
spelled cotemporary, because it is more easily pronounced. Plough should 
be spelled plow, because that spelling more naturally represents the sound. 

11. Verbs from the Greek ¢{w, and others formed in analogy with them, 
have the termination in ize, as baptize, legalize, etc. Catechise, and exorcise 
are exceptions. Verbs and some nouns, derived directly from the French 
and afew from other sources, have the termination in ise, as advertise, advise, 
affranchise, chastise, circumcise, comprise, compromise, criticise, demise, 
despise, devise, disfranchise, disguise, emprise, enfranchise, enterprise, exer- 
cise, merchandise, misprise, premise, reprise, revise, supervise, surmise, sur- 
prise. 

These eleven paragraphs, dogmas, rules, or whatever they may be termed, 
form with the exception of a few “instances” entirely too trivial to be dis- 
cussed, the sum-total of Webster’s orthographical creed, presented substan- 
tially in his own words. 

1, The assumptions of number one are characteristic and suggestive. 
They prophetically weigh and measure the lexicographer. Nobody can 
doubt what sort of orthography will follow such a preamble. The “ tenden- 
cies” which it would puzzle any other philologist to discover : the complacent 
‘‘ solicitude” with which those tendencies are “ watched and cherished” : and 
the heroism which summarily removes impeding “ exceptions” (regardless of 
consequences, as refurmers always nobly proclaim themselves) are consis- 
tent with each other and pleasant to look upon. 

2. Webster found fifteen or twenty words derived from the French and 
retaining their original termination in re, “although numerous other words, 
of similar derivation and termination had gradually conformed to English 
spelling,” that is, the re had been transposed to er, as cidre to cider, chambre 
to chamber, etc. What Webster means by the term “English spelling,” in 
this connection, is not obvious: re is as consistent with any admitted or fixed 
principle of English orthography, as er : but the reason why these fifteen or 
twenty words retained their original termination, and why Webster should 
have let them alone, is obvious enough to every one but himself, namely, 
that their derivatives required it. As Webster found the words, they stood 


thus: 


theatre, theatrical, 

sepulchre, sepulchral, 

centre, central, 

lustre, lustrous, etc., ete. 
as he left them, they stand thus: 

theater, theatrical, 

sepulcher, sepulchral, 

center, central, 


luster, lustrous, ete,, etc., 
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that is, he transposed the termination of the primitive, to conform to his 
rule, and then 7vetransposed it in the derivative to conform to “ English spell- 


ing.” His derivatives should be 
theaterical, 


sepulcheral, 
centeral, 
lusterous, etc. 

Acre, massacre, lucre, he says “are necessary exceptions.” Doubtless, 
they are “necessary” to his rule, and that proves his rule to be a bad one: 
it neither ‘‘ promotes simplicity” nor “‘broadens analogy.” When deriva- 
tives on the one hand and pronunciation on the other, oppose the working 
of an arbitrary rule, a prudent man would withhold his rule: but reformers 
are seldom prudent men, In direct contradiction of this rule, Webster 
spells ogre with the original termination. 

8. For reasons satisfactory to Webster—ante, rule number 3—it was ne- 
cessary to strike out the “superfluous /” of travelling, and “about fifty 
similar words.” Ifthe precept in rule number 2 has any force, namely, that 
the spelling must not be altered when altering it endangers the pronuncia- 
tion, some of these fifty changes will be found hazardous. For instance as 
a matter of fact, and by orthoepical construction, 

shaveling, 

starveling, ete., 
are words of two syllables: yet, under this rule, Webster ordains that 

shoveling, 

traveling, etc., 
which have precisely the same orthoépical construction, shall be pronounced 
in three syllables. Here, then, is arbitrary rule the second in direct conflict 
with arbitrary rule the first. Which must give way? But that is not all. 
Webster says that chancellor, metallurgy, and crystalline retain the Jl be- 
cause they are derived directly from the Latin and Greek. This ‘“ because” 
may as well be investigated. The lexicographer bases an orthographical 
principle on his simple assertion of a fact: but that fact is, first, inherently 
improbable: secondly, is utterly beyond the assertor’s knowledge: and 
thirdly, would not support his position if it were true. 1. It is improbable. 
The three words necessarily came to the French before they were adopted 
by the English ; and as xpivora?2o¢ changed into crystallinus on its journey 
through Rome, they all went “ directly” from Italy to France: and our Eng- 
lish ancestors had no occasion to go to Italy for what was already to be had 
by crossing the channel. Moreover, the / of chancellor proves that it came 
“directly” from the French, and Webster dis-proves his own assertion of its 
derivation from cancellarius, by giving in his own dictionary, chancelier as 
its etymology! 2. It is beyond the assertor’s knowledge. Neither he nor 
his great-grandfather was there when the word was adopted; no human 
being can affirm, as truth, what is so remote and conjectural; and a vague 

14 
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and rash guess forms no apology, even, for such an affirmation. 3. If the 
words were “directly so derived,” the fact would not justify Webster's ex- 
cepting them from his rule. That rule is, inferentially—otherwise, it has 
no meaning whatever—that words “directly derived” always retain the // 
of their originals. Yet, observe how Webster himself sets this rule at 
nought in this very dictionary : 

excel, spelled with one J, is derived from excello ; 


dispel, . ” ’ dispello ; 
repel, * . : repello ; 
lidel, " $6 - libellus ; 
pupil, % * « pupillus ; 
compel, * “ us compello ; 


and so forth, and so forth. Nor is this all. After Webster has expunged 
the “superfluous 7” from his “fifty words,” marvellous, counsellor, etc., 
in obedience to rule number 38, he proceeds, in defiance of the same rule to 
spell in his dictionary as follows: 


gravel, (primitive.) lamel, (primitive. ) 
gravelly, lamellar, 

chapel, (primitive.) lamellarly, 
chapellany, lamellate, 

cancel, (primitive. ) lamellated, 
cancellate, lamelliferous, 
cancellated, etc., ete., 

cancellation, 


and so on, indefinitely. There is another point to be considered about rule 
number 8. Its phraseology seems to be plain, but Webster’s practice con- 
fuses it. The rule says, that when the accent falls on the final consonant of 
the primitive it is to be doubled in the derivative, and not otherwise ; as for- 
get, forgetting, in the one case, and travel, traveler, in the other. Yet, 
Webster spells 
tranquil, tranquillity, ete., 

as if he were prepared to say, that, though the accent does not fall on the 
final consonant of the primitive while it remains a primitive, yet if that con- 
sonant takes the accent when the word becomes a derivative, it is still to be 
doubled. This would be interpreting Webster’s rule with a large latitude 
in his favor, and it is an interpretation to which he is by no means enti- 
tled. Nevertheless, give him the full benefit of it, and then apply the rule, 
so construed, to his spelling of 

civil, civility, 

legal, legality, 

Srugal, Srugality, ete. 
and, then, for a counter-contradiction of his rule, where the final consonant 
of the primitive is accented, and the same consonant in the derivative is 
not, take his spelling of 

excel, excellent, 
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and the lexicographer’s inconsistency approaches the sublime! It is to be 
observed that the spelling of the twenty-and-odd words here cited is correct 
in fact, but is not correct according to Webster’s own rules. 

4, Webster specifies license, among other words, as having been changed 
from licence “ because the derivatives require the s.” This affirmation is 
an extraordinary “license” for a lexicographer whose dictionary contains 
the following words : 


license, licentiate, 
licensed, licentiation, 
licensing, licentious, 
licenser, licentiously, 
licensure, licentiousness, 


that is, four derivatives in which the s is used, and five where it is not. And 
this misstatement of the fact is material, because Webster makes it one of 
his points of justification in “ changing the only three words that remain 
terminating in ence.” But what does Webster mean by saying that pre- 
tence, offence, and defence, are “‘the only three words that remain terminat- 
ing in ence?” His own dictionary contains many other words “ terminating 
in ence,” the derivatives of which do not retain the ¢, all of which he leaves 
just as he finds them, in a state of absolute non-conformity to his rule. For 
example : 


sentence, sententious, 
consequence, consequential, 
inference, inferential, 


and soon. If a direct answer could have been extorted from Webster, it 
would be pleasant to see his reply to this question: Since it was necessary 
to change defence into defense because defensive is spelled with an s, why 
should sentence remain unchanged, when its derivatives are spelled with 
a t? Webster says, “the question has been asked, why not spell fence 
with ans?” And he finds “nothing easier than the reply, that the deriva- 
tives of fence require the c.” If this reply means any thing, it means that 
the spelling of a derivative must control the spelling of its primitive: and if 
this rule has any force, it must be general in its application, and not re- 
stricted to such isolated cases as Webster’s caprice may dictate. The reader 
will have occasion to keep this point in remembrance. Now, what are 
“the primitives,” in the case of /ence, offence, and defence? Webster’s 
dictionary gives the answer: 
Send, the root of offend and defend ; 
Jence, for etymology, see fend ; 

in other words, fend is the original word; and from it, in order, come fence, 
offend, defend, offence, offensive, etc., defence, defensive, etc. So that, when 
Webster changed defence to defense ; instead of conforming to his rule, that 
the spelling of the derivative must govern that of the primitive, he, in fact, 
and without knowing it, practically enacted a new rule, that the spelling of 
one derivative must govern the spelling of another derivative, whenever 
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the lexicographer deemed it expedient. The remaining word of the “only 
three that remained,” is pretence. Here, again, by parity of reasoning, the 
actual primitive is pretend: but, for the sake of the argument, let preteice 
be the primitive, and then consult Webster's dictionary : 

pretense, 

pretensed, (authority, Encyc.) 

pretension, 
the primitive, pretence, is changed, to conform to its two derivatives. But 
what sort of a modern English word is pretensed? Webster cites the Ency- 
clopcedia as authority. What Encyclopcedia? Rule out the word, for the 
present, as not sufficiently accredited, and there remains one primitive 
os, one derivative: a tie vote. But this is not a fair statement on the 
part of Webster: he omits the familiar word pretentious. His dictionary, 
which “contains 16,000 more words than can be found in any previous dic- 
tionary,” and which attains that distinction by recruits from all creditable 
and discreditable sources, nevertheless does not contain the word preten- 
tious. Why? Did Webster omit that, and insert pretensed, in order to 
give “the derivatives” a uniformity of spelling, and a majority of numbers? 
If so, the proceeding smacks strongly of false “ pretences.” 

5,6. Under rule number 3, Webster hunts down the “superfluous 2” 
with the spirit of an exterminator; and in his preface, he still further 
hardens himself against 7, by quoting a sneer from Walker: but Webster, 
under rule number 3, and Webster under rules 5 and 6, are two different 
men. The reasons given for adding an / to some words are quite as good as 
the reasons for taking it away from others; of which, more anon. In the 
mean time, it is impossible not to suggest, in reference to the quotation from 
Walker, (vide, rule number 6,) that as dulness should be written du//ness, 
because its primitive is written du//, skilful should be written skillfull, to 
“complete the analogy’ with stiffness. An illustration, however, is a dan- 
gerous form of argument: it is very apt to prove too much: and those who 
resort to it in one case, must submit to it in another. Apply this to rule 
number 5. “ Distil, etc., should be written distil/, because the derivatives, 
distiller, etc, require the 7/:” then, certainly, forget, submit, begin, refer, 
concur, repel, and so on, should be written, forgett, submitt, beginn, referr, 
coneurr, repell, and so on, because their derivatives require the final conso- 
nant to be doubled; as forgetting, submitting, beginning, referring, concurr- 
ing, repelling. By the way, Webster’s views of the powers of a lexicogra- 
pher are pleasantly illustrated in a remark about Walker. Having quoted, 
in his preface, Walker’s opinion on “the superfluous /,” he says, ‘ These 
were the deliberate opinions of Walker. If he had taken the trouble to carry 
them into his vocabulary, instead of relying on this mere remark for the 
correction of the error, probably, by this time, the error would have been 
wholly eradicated from our orthography.” 

7. Webster’s manner of stating this rule leads the reader to suppose that De- 
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fall, install, forestall, inthrall, miscall, and enroll, are W ebster’s improvements 
on the previous spelling; but the last two, only, are his : and it is very odd 
that, when he became alive to the danger of mispronouncing enrol with one 
!,he should be so insensible to the same danger in control, as to spell it 
with a single 7; and that, too, while he spells the derivatives controlling, 
ete., with the double /, in direct opposition to his own rule number 5. 

8. “ Mould and moult should be written mold and molt, because the u 
has been dropped or never was used in gold, bold, fold and colt.” The rea- 
son is good : and its force may be shown, as in rule number 5, by carrying 
out the illustration : cowrt should be written cort, “ because the w has been 
dropped, or never was used in” port and fort / 

9. Webster found wo, go, so, no, without the e, and foe, toe, hoe, toe, with it. 
His reason for adding the e to wo, and for not adding it to go, se, no, is, that 
wo is a noun, and the other three words are “ other parts of speech.” This 
is a small matter, at best; but Webster’s reason is entirely arbitrary. 

10. Waiving the questions whether Mion is an authority for English 
orthography in the nineteenth century, and, if he is so, whether Aight is not 
misprinted from his manuscript per alium ; one question remains touching 
rule number 10, viz. : Is there any disputed point in ethics, morals, religion, 
astronomy, or nursery-rhymes, which may not be effectually disposed of by 
this universal solvent “‘decause?” A word, however, as to Mizron, on the 
questions waived. Webster cites a poet who died a century and a half be- 
fore the “‘ American Dictionary” was born, in support of the spelling of the 
single word, hight. But, surely, Mitton, if an authority at all, can not be 
restricted to one word: he must be presumed to have had a knowledge of 
orthography, generally, if he is permitted to dogmatise on it particularly ; 
and if Webster accredits him as a standard, he must follow him as a stand- 
ard. Turn, then, to the first edition of Paradise Lost. That may pretty 
safely be taken as an exponent of the poet’s principles of English spelling— 
if, in his blindness, he had any. This edition, published in London, in 1669, 
has, passim, the following specimens: 

Som (some) ; rowled (rolled) ; shon (shone) ; tast (taste) ; fowl (foul) ; thir 
(their) ; justifie ; defie; adversarie; progenie ; alwaies ; skie ; appeer; neer ; 
cleer ; binde; mankinde; wilde; waye; ruine; cherube ; haire; paine ; 
forme; eare; gulfe; rime; accoste; meeter ; mee; hee; seveanth; warr ; 
clann ; kenn; farr ; lyes ; onely ; desperat ; supream ; sollid ; etc. 

11. Webster does not say why “verbs from the Greek :{~ terminate in 
ize, as baptize,” etc.; nor why “catechise and exorcise are exceptions.” 
But the working of his rule, under which he changes defence to defense be- 
cause defensive requires the 8, seems to be impeded when applied to baptize, 
for he leaves it as he finds it, although he is compelled to spell its deriv- 
atives with an 8, baptist, baptism, baptismal, etc. The assertion that dap- 
tize and legalize are ‘‘ derived directly from the Greek,” needs confirmation. 
Webster proceeds to say that “verbs and some nouns, derived from the 
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French and elsewhere, have the termination in ise,” and he furnishes a list 
of examples that professes to include the whole. The necessity for the re- 
mark and the citations is not very obvious; but it is strange that, with his 
propensity to ‘‘ complete analogies,” he should have omitted to include in his 
list the single and “only remaining” word, prize; certainly, on his own 
showing, this should be spelled prise. 

It would seem, then, that Webster’s much-vaunted reform is limited to 
about eighty words in a dictionary containing eighty thousand words; being 
the proportion of one toa thousand. A homeopathic quantity; yet, as the 
words victimized are those in common use, the minute dose has had a visi- 
ble effect on the system, But the effect is not remedial. The patient is no 
better. English orthography has not been simplified, nor have its analogies 
been broadened by Webster’s labours, even supposing his innovations had 
been accepted by scholars—which they have not. The dictionary may se//, 
but not for its orthography. The proprietors of a large publishing house, 
who are also publishers of the dictionary, have introduced Webster’s spell- 
ing into their books, probably as a matter of contract; and some newspa- 
pers have, to a greater or less extent, taken the same course. But these in- 
stances carry no authority on a purely literary question. Educated men 
and good writers, generally, have repudiated the experiment. And why 
should they not? The volunteer reformer was every way unequal to his 
task. He has given no good reason for any one change; and his changes, 
so far as adopted, have introduced confusion. His rules are ridiculous in 
themselves, irreconcileable with each other, and constantly at variance with 
his own practice. He changes a termination, or adds or take away a letter, 
because the primitive requires it — because the derivative requires it — be- 
cause it endangers the pronunciation, when it does not—because it secures 
the pronunciation, when it does not—because the word is a noun—because 
it isn’t a noun—because it is an exception—because it is so pronounced (by 
ignorant people)—because Mitton spelled it so—in short, ‘‘ because” any 
thing that fits the caprice of the moment. Such advancing and retreating, 
such conyolutions and involutions of reasoning, all for the sake of doing 
what never was done before, and all within the compass of eighty words— 
can find no precedent in the career of reforms. 

And it is remarkable, that Webster, with all his plodding, could not hit 
upon the really weak points of the language. He had the luck always to 
attack what was impregnable—at least, to Ais assaults. There is no lack of 
inconsistencies in English orthography, but the instances that are least de- 
fensible are just those that Webster failed to discover. It may be well to 
designate a few specimens—not with the intention of urging a reform; Web- 
ster’s experience in that line may well deter imitators; but—to show how 
obscure are obvious truths to a certain class of investigators. 

To lead ; to read: the preterite and past participle of these verbs are pro- 
nounced led and red, and yet are spelled /ed and read. 
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Use, abuse, rise: the nouns and verbs have a uniform spelling; but the 
nouns are pronounced as wce and ice, and the verbs, wze and ize: yet advice 
and advise, with a similar difference of prounciation, are spelled to conform 
to that difference. Again, refuse, surmise, etc., pronounce the s like 2, in 
both the verb and the noun, 

Few and view: why should not the spelling of these words be uniform ? 

Whole, in the adverb, drops the e, and becomes wholly ; vie, in the ad- 
verb, retains the ¢, vilely. 

Fascinate and vacillate ; one with the s and the other without it: zmitate 
and imminent; one with one m, and the other with two. These words fol- 
low their respective etymologies, but there are so many instances where 
etymology does not control orthography, it seems rather Websterian to give 
that as a reason for the difference. 

Vermilion, pavilion, cotillion ; all directly from the French, and all hav- 
ing the 2 in the original, though only the last retains it. 

Boot, root, foot, in the singular, change, in the plural, to boots, roots, feet. 

Proffer and projit, with a similar etymology, are thus differently spelled. 

Couple and supple, from the French couple and souple ; etymology, in all 
respects, identical; and yet, though pronounced alike in English, are thus 
diversely spelled. 

Episode and epitome, have the same etymology, yet one has three sylla- 
bles, and the other, four: this, however, is not a matter of spelling but of 
pronunciation. 

These are a few examples of veal inconsistency in English orthography ; 
but probably no man in his senses would undertake to reform them; the 
game would not pay for the candle. 

Webster’s tampering with the language was a calamity, because zo radi- 
calism is without its followers, and he has his. But the thing will have its 
day; and this good may come of it: other enthusiasts, taking warning from 
his example, may learn that a reformer whose entire theory is based on as- 
sumptions, whose rules are bare assertions of his opinions, and whose prac- 
tice is inconsistent with both, will never make much progress among edu- 


cated minds. 
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THE POET’S PART. 





Why should I pour my soul in song, 
Or coin my heart to words— 

In plaints that reach the worldly throng, 
Like cries of wounded birds? 

Who recks? The forest shows as green, 
The bending sky as fair, 

And thousand songsters cheer the scene 
Though one forsake the air. 


Why should I from the mine of thought, 
Delve out the hidden gold 
To glitter on a brow of naught, 
Or breast as marble cold ? 
What has the Poet for his part? 
A naked fame at best, 
Whilst idle tongue, and idler heart, 
In all his wealth are dressed. 


The feverish labor of the brain, 
Scaring sweet sleep away, 

And making others’ night, and gain, 
His loss, and wearier day— 
Who knows it, or who cares to know, 
Till gather round his hearse 
The crowd, in whom an earlier glow 

Had fired a nobler verse ? 


Hush and be still! Complain not thou, 
By that sweet madness driven 
To set upon a mortal brow, 
The coronet of heaven. 
Write—/or thou must! Pour, poet-heart, 
Thy life-blood in the line : 
By all that wrings thy mortal part, 
God makes thy Song divine. 8. W. ©. 
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Jackson and New-Orleans. An Authentic Narrative of the Memo- 
rable Achievements of the American Army, under Andrew Jack- 
son, before New-Orleans, in the Winter of 1814-15. By ALEx- 
ANDER WALKER, New-York: J. C. DERBy. Cincinnati: 
H. W. Derby. 


Wuart Marengo was to the France of Napoleon ; and Waterloo 
to England—New-Orleans is to Americans. A victory com- 
plete, dazzling, final—no reproach connects itself with the 
thought, no mistake or disaster impairs its grandeur. ‘To such 
ascene it is proper that the patriotic sentiment of a country 
should eternally recur for illustration, example, precedent. 
We receive Mr. Walker’s book with thanks, as a good gift to 
the American people. A feeling of surprise, however, possesses 
us as we read it, not that he or any other American should 
devote himself, with loving enthusiasm, to chronicle the scenes 
of that eventful story; but’ that so many years should have 
passed before it was done. This, however, has undoubtedly 
been in a great measure referable to the fact that the disjecta 
membra of the work have been scattered everywhere in news- 
papers, magazines, speeches, poems, resolutions, etc., etc. ; and 
their familiarity has put off the work of their collection and 
arrangement in a single volume. Time, however, very quickly 
obliterates or dims the brightest page of national story, if left 
to the careless keeping of anecdote and tradition, and the most 
glorious deeds survive rather as heroic myths, than as substant- 
ive facts. In throwing together in an enduring form the 
sketches before us, Mr. Walker’s object and motive as stated 
by himself are equally philosophic, and we entertain no doubt 
will achieve their purpose, snk ‘prevent unpatriotic lapses of 
memory.” View it in what light we may; whether as the com- 
pletion and crowning glory of a war waged against the first 
power in the world by a Republic whose thews and sinews 
were scarcely hardened into manhood, and waged successfully; 
the exhibition of combined valor and good conduct on the part 
of a hastily-collected and badly-equipped citizen-soldiery ; or 
the bright halo it set for ever around that grand old head of him 
whose character and services have enshrined him in the hearts 
of the American people as second only to the Father of his 
country: viewed in any light, 
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“There is no campaign in modern military history, which, for its extent, 
was more complete in all its parts, and more brilliant in its results, than that 
conducted by Andrew Jackson in 1814-15, in the defense of New-Orleans. 
In the brief period of twenty-six days, a town of less than eighteen thousand 
inhabitants, including all sexes and ages, without forts—natural or artificial 
defenses—exposed to approach and attack on all sides, by land and water— 
with an army of less than five thousand militia, hastily raised en masse, and 
illy armed and acoutred—was not only successfully defended against a vete- 
ran army of ten thousand of the best soldiers in the world, but was made 
for ever glorious by the most brilliant victory which has been achieved since 
the invention of gunpowder. The peculiarities of this victory are the as- 
tonishing and unprecedented disparity of loss between the combatants, and 
the marvellous proofs of steadiness, of skill and rapidity in the use of fire- 
arms, displayed by the American militia. The splendor of the closing vic- 
tory has obscured many features of this campaign, which contributed largely 
to the final result, and, as valuable lessons and glorious illustrations of the 
valor of our citizen soldiers, and of the genius of the great Chief and Hero— 
whose lofty soul was the fountain of inspiration, from which all engaged in 
that defense drew courage, confidence, and patriotic resolution—ought not 
to be forgotten or hastily glanced over.” 


To preserve their record fresh in the heart and memory of 
America is to do the state yoeman service, and we congratu- 
late Mr. Walker on having performed the work gracefully and 
well. 

His style is lively, often graphic, and pleasingly free from 
those disgusting attempts at the “height of fine writing,” de- 
scribed with epigrammatic point by the good strong Yankeeism, 
“ Highfalutin.” 

The distinguished English military gentlemen who proposed 
an unmolested promenade for themselves through the streets 
of New-Orleans in search of “ Booty and Beauty,” were met by 
a little obstacle on which they had not reckoned. Mr. Walker 
notices the fact, thus: 


‘‘ The strength of earth-works against the most powerful batteries, which 
was so strongly shown in Jackson’s defense, was again illustrated on the 
southern side of Sevastopol, against the same British Engineering-officer 
who constructed the redoubts which Jackson’s Artillery destroyed in three 
hours on the plains of Chalmette, on the first of January, 1814; this unfor- 
tunate officer is Sir John Burgoyne, Inspector of Fortifications in the British 
army. The lesson at New-Orleans should have taught another wholesome 
truth to the projectors of the Crimean Expedition—that of the great peril 
and difficulty of all attempts to capture a town, the communication of which 
with the interior is left open and unobstructed. In this respect, the posi- 
tions of New-Orleans and Sevastopol were identical. Finally these two cam- 
paigns have demonstrated this other valuable and encouraging truth; that 
in the most remote and exposed points of a united nation, we often find the 
most brilliant proofs of patriotism, courage, and devotion.” 


Coupling their experience of January, 1814, before New- 
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Orleans, with that of 1854-5-6 before the ‘earth-works” of 
Sebastopol, will, we benignantly trust, convince Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that another hostile e attempt on this continent might 
possibly be attended with a disagreeable number of casualties 
in the Royal Army, and prevent at any future time the landing 
of those “fifty thousand” red-coated individuals upon the 
shores of Long-Island, so painfully hinted at by the enterpris- 
ing and ubiquitous Mayor of New-York. Should any English 
Cabinet be inclined to “put the matter to the test,” we “ feel it in 
our bones” that we could “‘veword” the result in pretty much the 
same phrase used before New-Orleans on the 8th of January, 
1814. 

Seriously, and to save a large expense of transportation and 

warlike material, we would advise Her Majesty’s government, 
whenever it finds itself encumbered with a hundred or two 
thousand useless “sodgers,” to quietly drown or shoot them at 
home and save us the trouble. It is hard] y fair for Great 
Britain to turn us into executioners s, and send the poor wretches 
three thousand miles away for the “ coup de grace.” 

Although familiar to us all, we can not refrain from copying 
the little sketch of Jackson’s earlier life given by Mr. Walker, 
especially as it is well and pointedly presented: 


‘“What were these glorious antecedents, that drew so much of popular ad- 
miration and confidence to Andrew Jackson, and constitute some of his 
titles to the renown, which history and all nations assign to him? Let us 
briefly sketch them 

“A wild and desolate place called the Waxhaw Settlement, in a remote dis- 
trict of South-Carolina, was the scene of Jackson’s bir th and boyhood. 
Throughout the wide Union it would be difficult to find two more dreary 
and desert-looking localities, than those which have been consecrated by the 
birth of the two most eminent men in the history of America—George Wash- 
ington and Andrew Jackson. 

“ Jackson was born on the 15th March, 1767. His parents were emigrants 
from the north of Ireland, but of Scotch descent, They had fled from the 
persecutions and dissensions of the Old World, in pursuit of peace and hap- 
piness in the New. They had been two years in the country when Andrew 
was born. Like most great men, he was blessed with a mother of uncom- 
mon intelligence and vigor of mind. With such an instructress and guardian, 
his intellect early dev eloped, and his spirit expanded into premature manli- 
ness. He needed only the occasion to cast his thoughts and feelings in that 
heroic mould, which constitutes true greatness. Such opportunity was pre- 
sented, when in beardless boyhood, he found himself in the very midst of 
some of the most gloomy scenes of the Revolution of 1776. 

“In old age, when time and infirmity pressed heavily upon that sanguine 
and dauntless ‘spirit, and the impressions of youth came out upon the memo- 
y with more distinctness, that tottering old man of the Hermitage, with his 
shrivelled visage and snowy locks, but with eye still undimmed and piercing 
as ever, would recall, with frightful accuracy, the horrible scenes of carnage, 
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rapine, and desolation which had made that boyhood, to which most men 
recur as the bright period of their lives, the gloomiest and saddest epoch in 
his career, 

“When a stripling of thirteen, with scarcely the strength to raise a mus- 
ket, he ,oined a party of patriots, under the heroic Sumpter, and in the 
action at Hanging Rock, and in various skirmishes, showed himself to be a 
boy only in years. His biographers relate several instances in which his 
ready courage and self-possession saved himself and his companions from 
death and capture. Even then he was a chief among men, and often as. 
sumed the leadership of those who were old enough to be his father. 

“Captured, at last, by the British, with his brother, he was subjected to 
the most cruel treatment. When, with characteristic spirit, he refused to 
perform some menial office for a British officer, he was dastardly cut down 
by the blow of a sabre, the mark of which was visible ever afterwards. A 
similar cruelty to his elder brother eventually produced his death, Closely 
confined in a British prison, Andrew contracted a disease from which he 
barely escaped with his life, and the effects of which were felt by him for many 
years after. It was whilst suffering with this disease, and nearly mad with 
fever and pain, that the young soldier, hearing that a battle was to be fought 
within view of the prison-windows, contrived, by the exertion of all his 
strength, to climb up the wall to a small port-hole, which commanded a 
view of the field of strife. It was thus the boy-warrior witnessed the first 
and only pitched battle that ever occurred under his observation previous to 
the events we are about to relate. 

“This was the severely-contested battle of Camden, of which Jackson 
never failed to retain a clear, distinct, and vivid recollection. 

“Such were the scenes and sufferings amid which the boyhood of Jackson 
was passed. It was a severe school, and its effects were quite perceptible 
in that staunch, unyielding spirit, heroic fortitude, and dauntless resolution, 
which distinguished him through life. 

“At the close of the Revolution, Jackson found himself alone in the world, 
the solitary survivor of a family, which twenty years before had left Ireland, 
with bright hopes of finding in the forests of America, a peaceful, happy 
home. These circumstances were well calculated to impart to the character 
of Jackson, that tinge of melancholy which it wore through life. This feel- 
ing of loneliness and keen sense of wrong, in the high-day of youth, broke 
out into reckless dissipation, which, however, was always redeemed and 
qualified by a spirit of generosity and chivalry. Conquering this tendency, 
after expending his patrimony, Jackson, with dauntless heart and iron will, 
threw himself among the hardy and reckless frontiersmen of Tennessee, and 
engaged in the perilous practice of law, at a time, and in a country, when 
and where a good eye, steady nerve, and prowess and courage in personal 
combat, were more essential to the success of a lawyer, than a knowledge of 
Coke and Blackstone. Jackson possessed these qualifications of ‘sharp 
practice’ in an eminent degree. His professional career was a perilous and 
contentious one. It was better adapted to train and form the warrior than 
the jurisconsult. The courage, which had been so severely tested in the 
Revolution, was frequently required to repel the aggressions of those pesti- 
lent bullies, who always abound in frontier settlements. Through many 
dangerous conflicts, the impetuous young Carolinian had to fight his way to 
a position, which secured him the fear and awe of the disorderly, and the 
respect and confidence of the hardy settlers. Chivalrous and generous, as 
determined and ferocious, he was the leader in all enterprises to protect the 
weak and defenseless. Patriotic and high-toned, he was ever ready to risk 
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his life to maintain the laws of his country, and enforce justice and lawful 
authority. Thus the ‘Sharp Knife’ and ‘ Pointed Arrow’ of the Indians, 
was not only a terror to the prowling aborigines, who hung around the set- 
tlements, but the even more ferocious frontiersmen, who straggled from 
more populous and better-organized districts, in the hope of getting beyond 
the reach of the law and justice, and finding larger and safer fields for their 
deeds of violence and crime. 

“Called by the people successively to the civil offices of member of the 
State Convention, Representative and Senator in Congress, and lastly Su- 
preme Judge of the State, Jackson displayed in these positions, the same 
firm spirit and fearless courage, united with great sagacity, and that remark- 
able courtesy and impressiveness of manner, which excited so much surprise 
in all persons, who never having before seen him, but familiar with his 
character and acts, were suddenly brought into his presence. 

“The life and character, we have thus imperfectly described, clearly indi- 
cate the man who would be selected from a million for high military com- 
mand.” 


His after-course, and how he grew to be the idol of the na- 
tion we all know. One thing connected with the defense of 
New-Orleans sustains the Democratic Party in its views and 
policy with regard to the adopted citizens of the Republic, and 
ought to bring the red blush of shame to the cheek of every 
man, whose cold heart and narrow judgment would lead him 
to support the designs of Know-Nothingism, and assist in the 
unholy effort to disfranchise them. 

Speaking of the feeling in New-Orleans before the battle, 
Mr. Walker says: 


“ Besides, there was the prejudice and jealousy of races. The Americans 
distrusted the loyalty of the Creoles, and the Creoles could not believe that 
the new settlers would risk their lives for the defense of the soil whereon 
they had so recently ‘ pitched their tents.’ 

“Both distrusted the foreign population, though it contributed some of 
the boldest and most efficient of the city’s defenders.” 


And what was the result, what the reality when the “blast of 
war blew in their ears,” and the foot of the invader desecrated 
ths soil of their adopted country! ‘It contributed some of the 
boldest and most efficient American soldiers!” Ay, ‘ Ameri- 
can to extremity!” as the bold Irish sentinel cried out when 
surrounded at midnight, and threatened with instant death if 
he did not declare to which party he belonged. ‘“ Which 
party ye thief of the world?—American to extremity, and be 
to yez!” And so rely upon it, good “dark lanterns,” 
they will always be found ‘ Americans to extremity,” when 
the crisis demands their blood as the seal of their loyalty to 
Freedom. 

In describing the circumstances attending the death of Gene- 
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ral Ross, the English Commander of the marauding force 
which “ harried” the shores of the Potomac, and crowned the 
British name with undying infamy by the burning of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Walker is led into a slight mistake. He says: 


“The circumstances of Ross’ death were very impressive, and to the Bri- 
tish disheartening. He was advancing upon Baltimore, along the banks of 
the Petapsco, with the same army, somewhat augmented in strength and 
numbers, with which he had fought at Bladensburg and captured Washing- 
ton, when his advance and flanking companies became engaged with some 
of the light infantry of the brigade of the American General Stryker. Capt. 
Aisquith, of the Baltimore Sharp-Shooters, a corps which still exists in that 
city, so famous for the efficiency and brilliancy of its volunteer military, had 
been thrown forward by Stryker to reconnoitre on the very road which 
he was pursuing. The Sharp-Shooters having scattered in small squads on 
either side of the road, became engaged with the British flank patrols, and 
quite a brisk firing ensued. 

‘* Ross immediately rode to the front to observe the character of the at- 
tack, and had reached the most advanced party of his skirmishers, accom- 
panied by his aid, Major McDougal, when suddenly, as they reached the top 
of a slight hill in the road, two of Aisquith’s Sharp-Shooters, H. G. McCo- 
mas and Daniel Wells, appeared before them, and coolly levelling their ri- 
fles, fired at the British. Ross was struck in the side and fell into the arms 
of his aid, who lifted the wounded General from his horse and laid him under 
a tree by the side of the road. The General’s horse, released from restraint, 
galloped wildly to the rear, carrying in his terrified aspect and blood-stained 
saddle the sad tidings to the British troops, who pressed forward in quick 
time, full of apprehension and grief. As soon as they perceived their Gene- 
ral fall, the British skirmishers rushed to the front and avenged his death by 
killing the two Sharp-Shooters—who met their fate like men, and were 
overwhelmed by superior numbers whilst gallantly fighting.” 


Captain Edward. Aisquith was not in the battle of North 
Point; nor in any other. Captain Aisquith was on sick leave, 
and at the request of Major William Pinckney, Spencer Hough- 
ton Cone, then a 1st Lieutenant of Artillery, took command of 
Captain Aisquith’s Company of Rifles, and fought it at North 
Point. He was ordered by the General to “advance and feel 
the pulse of the enemy.” Whilst performing the duty indi- 
cated his Company made the dash during which General Ross 
was killed. A detailed account of the affair may be expected 
in Mr. Cone’s Memoirs, which are now in the press of Edward 
Livermore of this city. 

This, however, is an inaccuracy for which Mr. Walker is 
not accountable; as he could not become acquainted with the 
facts from the ordinary record. Any body: belonging to the 
fighting 5th or 27th could have corrected him. 

We will not mar the interest of the well-told story by mak- 
ing any further extracts. The name of Andrew Jackson is 
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dear to a whole people, a people increasing in happiness and 
greatness by fidelity to the principles he placed more broadly 
before them, and defended more heroically than any other 
American patriot or statesman. THis name is revered. LEne- 
mies and opponents to the living have forgotten their ani- 
mosity and unite to honor the dead. He is enshrined for ever 
in the heart of America, and men scarcely know which most 
to honor in him—the genius of the soldier, the wisdom of the 
politician, or the prophetic grasp of the sage. Mr. Walker of- 
fers a laurel at his tomb, and we thank him, Buy and read! 


Songs and Ballads of the American Revolution. With Notes and 
Illustrations by FRANK Moore. New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Mr. Moore has done a good work. The childhood of na- 
tions is their heroic age. The roar of the thunder is in the 
lullaby, with which the nurse, capable of handling him, stills 
the offspring of the Giants to his slumber. The verse of her 
ditty may be rough and irregular; it may want all the nicety 
and finish of a courtly and luxurious age; but it is ever a 
grand old song, and rises and falls upon the air with the fitful 
grandeur of a “Saga,” sung by some wild old Norse “ Rime- 
keller,” singing to the storm a story of the battles of the gods. 
So the rough verses sung upon the march, and around the 
camp fire of the continental army, are the wild lullaby of the 
Giant child, nursed in storms, whose glorious purposes short- 
sighted tyranny so early endowed with words of wisdom and 
liberty. 

Mr. Moore says in his preface : 


“All that we can claim for the writers of these songs, is a manifest spirit 
of devotion to the cause, and defiance to its enemies. The poesy of their 
productions is meagre. They did not write for fame; but, in the language 
of one of the most honest and homely of them, ‘from a great desire to state 
the truth, and their opinion of it, in a quiet way, just set their poetical 
lathes a-turning, and twisted out ballads and songs for the good of the com- 
mon cause.’ ” 


_ We differ with him in opinion. The poesy of their produc- 
tions can not justly be called “ meagre.” Delicacy of touch, a 
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classical purity of diction, or high imaginative excellence may 
be perhaps looked for, in vain, in them. But the thoughts 
which a song suggests often give it a poetic power, which all 
these combined would fail to do;—and yet, the verse itself 
may be plain and rude. What, for instance, can be more care- 
less than the opening of the old ballad of “ Robin Hood and 
the Monk :” 
“In somer when the shawes be sheyne, 
And leves be large and longe, 


Hit is fulle mery in feyre forest 
To here the foulys song. 


“To see the dere draw to the dale, 
And leve the hilles hee, 
And shadow him in the leves grene 
Vndur the greene wode tree.” 


Or the “ Lytell Geste of Robin Hode :” 


“ Lithe and lysten, gentylmen, 
That be of frebore blode ; 
I shall you tell of a good yeman, 
His name was Robyn Hode. 


“ Robin was a proude outlawe, 
Whyles he walked on grounde, 
So courteyse an outlawe as he was one 
Was never none yfounde. 


“Robin stode in Bernysdale, 
And lened him to a tre, 
And by him stode Lytell John, 
A good yeman was he.” 


What rougher ?—What smelling less of the lamp, and yet 
how odorous of the summer under the greenwood tree! How 
the whole picture of the free forester’s life, and the romantic 
age of merry England flashes out from them upon the sight. 
It is not so much the words of the ballads themselves, as the 
fresh vigor and heartiness of the time they present. They are 
as a door leading into scenes amongst which the fancy of the 
reader runs riot. They are not self-contained, nor do they 
confine you within themselves. Their very want of finish, 
and naive prattle is their charm. We open the door, and step 
out of the present, clipped and hedged with conventionalities, | 
i into the painful order of a Dutch garden, back again, to a past 
picturesque —wild— disordered—poetic. They call it all up 
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for us; they are the magicians at whose beck the shadows of 
knight and ladye, outlawe and friar, swordsman, swashbuck- 
ler and lanzknecht, come os before the mind’s e ye. 

So the rough song and ballad of revolutionary times sum- 
mon before us the spirits of the noble army of martyrs in the 
cause of freedom. From Bunker Hill to Yorktown, the pano- 
rama of battle and retreat moves on before us. We see the 
brave fellows tracking with bleeding feet the cold snow of the 
hills, the =e ice of the frozen rivers. We hear their glo- 
rious voices ringing out the refrain of the rough — — 
rough but inspinting-~eround the camp-fire. That noble old 
face, which hangs upon the wall there opposite us, seems to 
look down upon us as we write, with a smile of pleasure, that 
these things are not forgotten by his children; that the songs 
which cheered many a weary march, and so laced him and his 
compatriots under trial and priv: ation, are yet household words 
in the homes of America, and that. his children thank God 
that his blood runs in their veins. These songs shall never 
be forgotten. Says Joel Barlow on entering the army 


“T do not know, whether I shall do more for the cause in the capacity of 
chaplain, than I could in that of poet; I have great faith in the influence of 
songs; and shall continue, while fulfilling the duties of my appointment, to 
write one now and then, and to encourage the taste for them which I find 
in thecamp. One good song is worth a dozen addresses or proclamations.”* 


Joel was prophet as well as preacher. 

Ladies, too, as well as preachers, owned the divinity of the 
cause of freedom, and offered their ‘ muse,” and pet ‘‘ Bohea,’ 
on the same patriotic shrine, as appears by the following: 


“Many urgent appeals to the people of the different colonies were made 
after the destruction of the tea at Boston, calling upon them to abstain from 
the use of all imported commodities, and to confine themselves to the fra- 
grant herbs and other productions of their own fields and forests. The fol- 
lowing poetical one was written by a young lady, of whom all that is known 
is, that she was ‘a native of Virginia, endowed with all the graces of a cul- 
tivated min: 1, pleasant external qu alitie _ sand a model of patriotism worthy 
the emulation of many more conspicuous.’ 


‘* VIRGINIA BANISHING TEA, 


‘* Begone, pernicious, baneful tea, 
With all Pandora’s ills possessed, 
[Iyson, no more beguiled by thee} 
My ' noble sons shall be oppressed. 


* Curiosities of American Literature, by Ruf us W. Griswold, 
‘+ Hyson, no more beguiled by thee. These appeals, very generally, had the desired 
effects. Some, however, of the ‘ more ancient and decaide females,’ could not 
15 
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“To Britain fly, where gold enslaves, 
And venal men their birth-right sell ; 
Tell North and his bribed clan of knaves, 
Their bloody acts were made in hell. 


“Tn Henry’s reign those acts began, 
Which sacred rules of justice broke ; 
North now pursues the hellish plan, 
To fix on us his slavish yoke. 


‘* But we oppose, and will be free, 
This great good cause we will defend; 
Nor bribe, nor Gage, nor North’s decree, 
Shall make us ‘at his feet to bend.’ 


“From Anglia’s ancient sons we came; 
Those heroes who for freedom fought ; 
In freedom’s cause we'll march ; their fame, 
By their example greatly taught. 


“ Our king we love, but North we hate, 
Nor will to bim submission own ; 
If death’s our doom, we'll brave our fate, 
But pay allegiance to the throne. 


“Then rouse, my sons! from slavery free 
Your suffering homes; from God’s high wrath; 
Gird on your steel; give liberty 
To all who follow in our path.” 





Not so smooth, but full of the spirit of the time, and of sen- 
timents worthy to be imitated and cherished through all time 
of the Republic is this: and 


“‘ The defiance and devotion expressed in these verses, are an excellent illus- 
tration of the spirit of the times, in which they were written. The author, 
Dr. Jonathan Mitchell Sewall,* of New-Hampshire, composed many poems 
and patriotic songs. His ode of War and Washington is familiar to every one. 


deny themselves the pleasing stimulant, and it was their custom to take a ‘wee 
drop’ clandestinely. The following is one of many anecdotes concerning these 
quiet solacements. ‘A lady of Virginia, being in opulent circumstances, invited 
a party of her female acquaintances to pass an evening with her in a private room 
up stairs, where they were to regale themselves with a dish of the forbidden tea. 
But the husband of the lady, inferring, from the appearance of affairs, what was 
going on, quietly stole up stairs and slipped a piece of tobacco into the tea-kettle. 
The consequence was, the ladies all went home most terribly disturbed and uncer- 
tain; while the old gentleman enjoyed himself, patriotically, at their expense.’ 

“*& Jonathan M. Sewall was born in 1749. Being adopted by his uncle, Chief- 
Justice Stephen Sewall of Massachusetts, he studied law, and in 1774 was Register 
of Probate for Grafton County, N. H. He afterwards removed to Portsmouth, 
where he died March 29, 1808.—AWen’s Biographical Dictionary.” 
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“ ON INDEPENDENCE, 


“Come all you brave soldiers, both valiant and free, 
It’s for Independence we all now agree ; 
Let us gird on our swords and prepare to de fend, 
Our liberty, property, ourselves and our friends. 


“Tn a cause that’s so righteous, come let us agree, 
And from hostile invaders set America free ; 
The cause is so glorious we need not to fear, 
sut from merciless tyrants we'll set ourselves clear. 


“‘ Heaven's blessing attending us no tyrant shall say, 
That Americans e’er to such monsters gave way ; 
But fighting we'll die in America’s cause, 

Before we'll submit to tyrannical laws, 


“George the Third of Great Britain, no more shall he reign, 
With unlimited sw ay o’er these free States again ; 
Lord North, nor old Bute, nor none of their clan, 
Shall ever be honored by an American. 


‘“ May Heaven's blessings descend upon our United States, 
And grant that the Union may never abate ; 
May love, peace, a and harmony, ever be found, 
For to go hand in hand America round. 


“Upon our grand Congress may Heaven bestow 
Both wisdom and skill our good to pursue ; 
On Heaven alone dependent we'll be, 
sut from all earthly tyrants we mean to be free. 


“Unto our brave Generals may Heaven give skill, 
Our armies to guide, and the sword for to wield ; 
May their hands taught to war, and their fingers to fight, 
Be able to put British armies to flight. 


“And now, brave Americans, since it is so, 

That we are independent, we'll have them to know 
That united we are, and united we'll be, 

And from all British tyrants we'll try to keep free. 


S ay Heaven smile on us in all our endeavors, 
Safe guard our seaports, our towns, and our rivers, 
Keep us from invaders by land and by sea, 
And from all who’d deprive us of our liberty.” 


Our space warns us from the subject. It is one over which 
e love to linger, and the only thing we have to regret about 
Mr. Moore’s collection is that it is not larger and more compre- 
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hensive. It is, however, a good beginning, and we hope will 
be the cause of a larger collection and a more thorough anti- 
quarian research amongst the remains of the unnamed poets 
and heroes of that honored time. 


THE LADY OF MONTCABEL. 


Henry III. was fora short time the idol of France. The first 
years of his reign promised a whole romance of chivalry. 
Many illusions were dispelled before Paris changed from 
praise to satire; before that insurrection of pasquinades, which 
transformed the walls of the city, where invisible hands wrote 
them by night and even by day, into a thousand echoes of 
public contempt. 

These pasquinades seemed to seek him, by preference in his 
bigoted public religious ceremonies. What a spectacle was 
presented when the king, barefooted, a chaplet of death’s- 
heads in his hands, and clothed in penitenti ial garb, led long 
processions in person—religious masquerades, which succeede d 
beneath the eyes of the same people the scarcely-ended mas- 
querade of a licentious carnival. 

But let us leave to others a past, which, to the epoch about 
which I write, was yet a future. I treat of that young, valiant, 
graceful Henry, the idol of beauty; of that Henry wearing his 
lady’ s colors in the midst of chivalric jousts and tournaments, 
which he loved as well as the battle-field. There, at least, in- 
stead of caustic verses, the trophies of the tourney offered to 
his pleased sight escutcheons, where in the midst of flowers, 
his cipher shone between the two consecrated words, “ love 
and honor.” 

It was the beginning of summer. Henry had just quitted 
the Louvre for the shady retreats of Fontainebleau, where Mar- 
garet had prepared for him knightly entertainment. 

For some time the lines of deep care had marked his brow, 
but not that stern care, the bitter fruit of royalty. Its true 

cause was shrewdly guessed by the Court. Ambassadors had 
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even written about it to their cabinets, as an affair of state. It 
was one in truth. It concerned a quarrel between two high 
and mighty powers—the king and his mistress. 

The day of the tourney arrived, dark and cloudy, a day of 

sadness rather than of joyous sports. 

Soon the only light came from the flash of the lightning, so 
black - as the sky, and all nature seemed mute with terror ex- 
cept when the thunder spoke. Margaret became as gloomy 
as the weather. The sports had to be adjourned. Ennuied 
to death, she wished to fly to her brother; but he had shut 
himself up in his cabinet. She inquired if he was with his 
ministers. She was told he had not required their attendance. 
She ventured another question, and was informed that no re- 
conciliation had yet taken place. Her curiosity gocyreer and 
taking the surest way of satisfying it, she entered her brother’s 
apartinents. A sister may cross the sill which bars out princes 
and counts. She perceived her brother standing close to the 
window, against which the rain was beating. With one of 
the diamonds from his finger, he was writing on a pane af 
glass in the window. ‘T'wo Italian greyhounds couched at his 
feet, they had taken the place of his court. At the sound of 
Margaret’s footsteps, Henry, slightly confused, hastily dropped 
the silken curtain which he held raised in his hand. 

‘‘ What treason is this, my lord and master?” said Margaret. 
“Why hide from me, what you were looking at; may I not 
look, too?” 

‘Tt is even as you say, Sister of Valois; I am hiding a trea- 
son from you as | would ‘from all others.” 

She insisted upon seeing ; the king persevered in his refusal 
to permit her. A spirited, playful, and amicable altercation 
ensued. Margaret, however, conquered. Henry, the squire 

of dames, his sister "cert: unly not exce pted, could not but yield, 

and that with a good grace. Retiring from the window, he 
seated himself on a large oaken settee, leaving Margaret, mis- 
tress of the conquered. territory, to raise the curtain at her 
leasure. A gay smile danced in the sister’s eyes, whilst the 
Sather wore a serious and sad look. 

‘What is this?” said Margaret, on seeing some verses traced 
by Henry’s hand. “I never knew you for a poet, sire; but 
it seems a noble desire to imitate in all things, our royal an- 
cestor Francis First, of great renown, burns in your bosom. As 
for him, so window- -panes serve you instead of tablets. Let 
us see. Ah! But this is a crime of lese-majesty against wo- 
man.” 
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And she read the following verses: 


“Gentle ladies you have charms, 
Velvet brow and love-lit eye, 
Fray or tourney calls to arms 
Knights that for your glances die. 
But one stain your beauties bear, 
Able all your worth to spot, 
Were you fairest of the fair 
You swear oaths which you keep not.’ 


“Treasonous words, methinks—a distich which might be 
made more just, and not less piquant. A slight alteration 
cate ie —. 
would suffice. Listen, noble Sire de Valois,” and she imme- 
diately wrote underneath : 


“ Gentle ladies, when your charms 
Loud-voiced man, with flaming eye, 
Vaunts amid the clang of arms, 

Oh! distrust his flattering lies. 

To amuse these heartless things 

At the best is woman’s lot, 

And their falsehood pleasure brings, 
Swearing oaths which they keep not.” 


“T regret that the window is not of large enough dimen- 
sions to contain at least a hundred stories of man’s incon- 
stancy, which would all confirm by incontestable facts, the 
truth of my rhyme.” 

‘“‘T can conceive, sister mine, that it needs a hundred at least 
to prove our inconstancy; for me, I shall be convinced of the 
constancy of woman, if you can furnish me with a single in- 
stance of a faithful woman. But I am in a gloomy mood, sis- 
ter of Valois, let us quit this subject of constancy and infi- 
delity, it is too tiresome a one.” 

“No, no; my sex shall not thus be accused of a fickle na- 
ture, without my defending them. I, too, am comprised in 
your distich, for it is general in its slander. So, seriously, 
and to lay aside our rhyming, can your Majesty cite the incon- 
stancy of a single dame of high degree, one 1 mean truly no- 
ble and reported worthy of her name?” 

‘Not even Eleonore of Montcabel,” said the king. 

The words awakened a sorrowful recollection. Eleonore had 
been brought up in Marguerite’s own household. She was the 
loveliest and most virtuous of her ladies of honor, and the one 
on whom she most relied. Before her marriage with the Lord 
of Montcabel, she had been long and tenderly loved by him. 
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Their — were celebrated joyously; but fortune proved 
more cruel than love. <A year afterwards, the young husband 
was accused of having traitorously surrendered to the rebels a 
fortress confided to his honor and his sword. A terrible sen- 
tence fell upon him. He was condemned to lose for ever that 
chief of blessings—liberty. Eleonore appeared inconsolable ; 

she came often to the dungeon where lay her captive husband. 
Forced, sometimes, to appear at Court, her sufferings were en- 
haneed by the scorn her husband’s treason excited amongst 
the courtiers, and the anger of the king. This anger was not 
directed against herself — the innocent wife of a criminal 
spouse; no, truly, the king sought, on the contrary, to console 
her by mar ked attention, 

All at once Eleonore disappeared. Report tarnished her 
chaste renown. It was said that she had secretly quitted 
France, carrying with her valuable jewels, and galloping away 
in amorous companionship with her young page Isoel of Rha- 
boul. Marguerite, deeply wounded by this adventure, com- 
manded that her name should never again be mentioned be- 
fore her. 

Rallied by her brother, and piqued at his seeking amongst 
her own ladies his proof of infidelity, she felt obliged “to 
espouse the cause of Eleonore. She declared, therefore, that 
she did not believe her criminal. In the warmth of her de- 
fense, she even went so far as to undertake to furnish, within 
a month, irrefragable proofs of her innocence. 

“Take care, sister, Isoel the page isa gentle mignion. To 
a soldier’s glance he joins fair lady’s smile.” 

cA wager |” replied Marguerite. ‘If I lose, let your ungal- 
lant verses be inscribed on my tomb as my epitaph; if I 
win e 

“Tf you win,” said Henry; “ I will break that glass of my 
window, and grant you whatever boon you ask. “We pledge 
our royal word for it.” 

This wager was an event. The minstrels sang it through- 
out “la belle France.” Marguerite caused it to be proclaimed 
by the sound of the trumpet, in castle and town, rich recom- 
pense to him who could afford information which would throw 
any light upon the mysterious flight of Eleonore. Useless ef- 
fort: the month drew near its close, and Marguerite had dis- 
covered nothing. Willingly, to take back her promise, or 
draw her wager, would she have given her royal brother ten 
of her bounding jennets, which beneath the skies of Bearn, 
loved to plunge 1 in the foamy torrents. 
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On the evening of the last day, it was announced to Mar- 
guerite, that the jailer of the prison where the Lord of Mont- 
cabel was incarcerated, asked audience of her. She granted it 
He came to announce to her, that the Lord of Montcabel of- 
fered to show her how to win her wager, if, to the number of 
conditions she would have the right to exact from her royal 
adversary, she would add his own liberty, and the favor of 
being allowed to throw himself at the feet of his irritated 

master. Marguerite was over joy ed; she promised every 
thing, for Henry had promised in advance to accord every 
thing. What happier denouement could she hope? In gain- 
ing her wager, she satisfied her self-love; and, besides, Mar- 
guerite was not of a character to regret that her victory should 

aiso be the occasion of a good action. 

That evening Henry was in excellent humor. In the morn- 
ing a cavalier, with battered armor, arrived crying: “ Thanks 
be to God! Victory !” 

Guise, the pillar - the Church, had, at cost of the scar 
which afterwards gave him the nick-name of “Le Balafre,” 
overcome the forces aulaeed for the defense of heresy. Such 
were the news which caused the king’s heart to beat. In the 
dispatches, full of the recital of gallant feats of arms, it was 
said that the messenger, who was ‘described by no other name, 
had borne the most brilliant part. Henry, charmed with his 
bravery, loaded him with presents, caressed him, and call : 
him the flower of chivalry -—regretting all the while, that ; 
secret vow forbade the young victor to raise his vizor, and de- 
clare his name. This vow Rare respected. W bashes made 
to God or the ladies, in the eyes of the monarch, a vow was 
equally sacred. 

Towards evening, just as the sun, striking with its last ae 
the window-pane upon which the satiric quatrain was writte: 
seemed to delight in gilding it with a thousand fires, Henry 
found himself seated in the same oaken chair he oce supied at 
the moment of making the wager. Standing beside him, her 
eyes full of her approaching ‘triumph, Marguerite seemed a 
sovereign about to dictate her conditions. Sure that they 
would be all fulfilled; that the king, a slave to his word, 
would refuse nothing—she had anticipated his orders, and had 
the prisoner in waiting. Henry informed by her what she 
had done, consented to see him, eager to learn by what proof 
the innocence of Eleonore could be established. 

Guarded by men-at-arms the prisoner was led in. When he 
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came near the king he knelt, and uncovered his face which 
had been concealed. 

Long and lovely hair fell upon the shoulders—large blue 
eyes were timidly raised to the monarch’s, who cried out : 

“Ha! There is treason here. Jailer, your head shall an- 
swer for it.” 

“ Alas! sire, condemn him not!” said the sweet and trem- 
bling voice of Eleonore, for it was she; “more vigilant than 
he have been dece ived by woman. Montcabel, my husband 
and my lord, was not guilty of the crime for which he has 
suffered so ed But you were angry, sire, and it was ne- 
cessary to persuade you. In this hope, ‘Monteabel resolved to 
go and, under Guise, combat your enemies—against them to 
pour forth his blood for the glory of your crown. Aided by 
Isoel, my page, whose ad dress is equal to his courage, I fa- 
vored the escape of my husband. The jailor, an old soldier, 
moved by pity, consented to keep me as a hostage for the re- 
turn of his prisoner. Montcabel has kept his word; your 
enemies are defeated; your crown has acquired new glory. 
The gallant knight who this morning placed in your Majesty’s 
hands the dispatches from the Duke de Guise — glittering 
leaves for your history—he whom you loaded with honors 
and with praise, is the Lord of Montcabel! I awaited till by 
his gallant deeds he proved bis innocence, for traitors are 
never brave; then I confessed all to my noble mistress, your 

ster. Beau-Sire, has she not won her wager? And the boon 


) 
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she asks 

“Ts the pardon of the Lord of Montcabel,” said Marguerite, 
with difficulty hiding her proud joy. “My noble brother, 
you should, to- day, pardon a loyal knight, and punish a dis- 
courteous p oet.” 

Henry before replying rose, and bidding the La f Mont- 
cabel to leave her sup pliant attitude, broke, wit “g th 1e pommel 
of his sword, the lying glass, and then, turning to Marguerite, 
said, with a smile which more than balanced the verses: 

“Sister, you have a happy hand. Noble lady,” he con- 
tinued, a iddressing Eleonore, “you who are beautiful as the 
loveliest star of heave nN, accept this enameled ring; 2 is of 
marvellous workmanship. Preserve it in memory of this ad- 
venture, and of your king. A Jew sold it me whilst was in 
my kingdom of Poland. It belonged first to a young widow 
who died of grief upon the grave of her husbs ind. The Jew 
bought it as a curiosity; it shall be for you the badge of vir- 
tue, as well as an ornament. Its dark blue will enhance the 
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whiteness of your hand, As to the jailer, I will ps ardon him, 
in order not to derogate from custom in such cases; but I will 
take care to choose no more old soldiers for such posts. We 
must have no turnkeys with tender hearts,—we might as well 
send our prisoners the keys of their cells at once.’ 

A tournament celebrated the triumph of Marguerite. Henry 
desired it. Conquered, he was as generous as a conqueror, and 
was the hero of his own defeat. The flower of France’s chi- 
valry adorned the scene, and offered their knightly homage to 
woman’s virtue and a wife’s devotion in the person of the 
lovely Lady of Montcabel. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG, 


THE PROEM. 


I, 


Up, like warrior blithe and ready, 
Up! my soul! For battle gird thee— 
Never greater field was set. 
Gaze with honest eye and steady, 
Never terror yet deterred thee, 
Never hast thou trembled yet. 


Il, 


Giant toil thy strength is asking, 
Mighty enemies swarm round thee— 
Selfishness and subtle wrong, 
Human crime thy courage tasking, 
Guilt which formerly has bound thee, 
Brawny lie and falsehood strong. 
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The Philosophy of Life. 


IIT. 


Up! the only weapon taking 
From the armory within thee 
With an edge no mail can turn— 
Faith, thy sword and buckler making, 
The only spoil worth having win thee, 
Cleanliness of conscience earn. 


a: © = h. 
(LABOR AND HARVEST.) 
No. I. 


Snort the hour for tear or sleep, 
Keep thine hand upon the plough; 
Toil must neither dream nor weep, 
Harvest comes by sweat of brow. 


Ever look towards the light, 
Tarry thou no friend to greet ; 
Willful sleep is wakeless night, 
Earnest act has tireless feet. 


Search for ever—searchers find ; 
Ask for ever—askers win: 
Only lazy eye is blind} 
Want of will alone is sin. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF PERSEPOLIS ; 


OR, FIVE YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN-FARMER IN 
THE KINGDOM OF NEW-JERSEY. 


BY MR. QUIGG. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 
BULL-BAITING IN THE JERSIES. 


THE next morning Mr. Jones Cartwright returned to New- 
York with a severe headache, and a melancholy conviction 
that Rougemont was one of the “ fastest” places of the age. 
The fine china was put carefully away; the chairs resumed 
their sli ere: the parlor-hearth grew cold; the windows 
were shut up, and the whole tHe recovered from its passing 
fit of social insanity, settled back into its accustomed air of 
gloomy desolation. 

It was not long, however, before the genius of the place, 
whom I verily believe to have been the king of the Cobalds, 
from his delight in mischief, brought about a state of things 
which substituted the stirring events of a “battle-piece,” for 
the disgusting sameness and platitude of our ordinary “still- 
life.” 

Every body knows that New-Jersey stands in the same re- 
lationship to the I United States as Berwick-upon-T'weed to the 
United Kingdom of England, Ireland, and Scotland. It is in 
the United States, but not ofthem. It is a little principality 
of itself, and is generally known as the Kingdom of New- 
Jersey. 

No statutes extend to it, unless it be expressly mentioned 
in them; and even when they do extend, they are stretched 
so very thin as to be almost impalpable, anywhere ‘enhin its 
limits, and monstrous easily seen through. New- Jerse y is “sue 
generis,” the “sui” meaning, in connection, “sue you” for two- 
pence oe two minutes over due, and just two-pence 
over-charged — . ariably. In proof of w vhich interesting cha- 
racteristic of the Jersey nation, I must one day tell the story 
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of Smithers’ bill for blacksmithing, which I had the pleasure 
of paying twice ses with costs of court. Smithers was the 
defendant in the celebrated action of Bivins vs. Smithers, as- 
sault and battery, accompanied with killing—canine murder— 
in which I made my first legal ap pearance in the charming 
village of Persepolis. Smithers’ bill, however, was no particu- 
lar exception to the general rule. In fact, the Jersey rule of 
law, that a tradesman, having sworn to hi is book-ace aa of- 
fers indisputable evidence of his customer’s indebtedness, to 
the amount upon his books, when he offers the said books in 
evidence in the “Court for the Trial of Small Causes,” opens 
as delightful a highway, turnpike, macadamized road to top- 
swindling at a three-minute gait, as can well be imagined. 
For it is a fact, which seems to have escaped that dear Fourier, 
and his brother socialis sts, communists and human- -perfection 
philosophers, that tradesmen, especially in the shady places of 
rural virtue, are apt to twist the good old proverb of “a penny 
saved,” etc.—into the more convenient formula of “a penny 
swindled is a penny earned.” <A tendency which strikes us as 
dee tidedly hostile to the success of associ: ated effort, unless the 
other questionable formula of ‘honor among thie ves” be graft- 
ed into the constitution and organic structure of the phalanxes. 
In fact, I found the smug-faced community of Persepolis, in 
the matter of bills, a perfect flock of wood-cock, and never 
walked outside of my own fence without flushing a “ village- 
bird,” and having his pre — elongation thrust into my 
face. But of that hereaft 

Il am about to relate ahead s “quorum magna pars fur” 
—circumstances in which I found myself thrown, not only 
upon both horns of a dilemma, but came monstrous near go- 
ing on to the horns of the worst bull in the county. 

My farm, which consisted of about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five acres, abutted immediately upon the village of Persepo- 
lis. In fact, two small frame-houses which stood upon the 
north-east corner of it, facing the ees, were the last houses 
at that end of the vill: ize, I rented them, by the way, to two 
industrious and enterprising citizens of Pers sepolis, from whom 
I was supposed to receive a hundred dollars a year. 'T'welve 
dollars lawful currency of the State of New-Jersey, consisting 
of two Plainfield five-dollar notes, and one Delaware Bridge 
“two,” were however the entire procee ds of three years from the 
said eligible two-story frame dwelling-houses, and the enter- 
prising citizens who honored me by occupying them for that 
length of time. 
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Something may have grown upon the farm when it was 
new, that is, at a period anterior to the memory of the oldest 
inh abitant ; but I never met any one who remembered seeing 
any thing there, except wild onions and mullen stalks. I could 
find my way home the darkest night that blew by merely follow- 
ing my nose. So could any body, indeed, for that matter, for 
your eyes began to water at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile. The only plant I found upon the place upon moving 
there to take possession, and turn myself into a “bold yoe- 
man,” was the house. I bought a farm, and it turned out 
nothing but a house after all. Like Sle nder, [ cried “ mum,’ 
however , and although the sweet Ann Page ‘of rural availabi- 
lity had’ = through my fingers, and left nothing but a 
great lubberly bank of red-shale, I shrugged my shoulders and 
waited for the chance of encountering a greater fool than my- 
self, and selling at an advance. 

Lue :kily, after five years of patient suffering, I found him. 
The house, and that really was a great comfort after all, was a 
very fine one; an imposing Grecian edifice, slightly in the tea- 
box and awning- post style of architecture, ‘but ver y imposing, 
and well off for pillars. One of the pillars, by the way, was 
never finished: but that gave an agreeable variety to the front 
view of the edifice—and I never altered it. The farm had 
been entirely mortgaged, up to the hub, to pay for the house, 
and the owner sold me to pay the mortgages. “One part of the 
farm, however, was really beautiful, as well as valuable, and 
that was the wood-land. There were tw enty-five acres of it 
lying in a rich bottom, through the middle of which ran one 
of the loveliest brooks in the world. Variable, however, in 
its temper and in its size, it was in the morning a peaceful, 
purling rill of water, thridding its way slowly among the great 
old trees, and at night, swollen by the storm, of which we 
could hear the footsteps on the mountains, and not unfre- 
quently caught a good sound box-o’-the-ear from nearer by— 
it would spread out to fifty or a hundred feet in breadth, and 
go rushing to the river turbid and violent, sweeping every 
thing in the sha ape of rails or gates before it, and, considering 
its short life, kicking up a great bobbery, and making a great 
deal of noise in the world. 

Adjoining my wood-land, and only separated from it by a 
parti-fence, ‘which it was our duty mutually to keep in order, 
and which, of course, was never kept in order, but furnished 
as delightful a bone of contention as a country-ge sntleman ever 
picked —w as another piece of wood-land, belonging to an anti- 
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quated comicality, named Richard Dyscamp—better known, 
however, in the neighborhood as Son-in-law Dicky. Poor old 
Dicky! his title was dearly earned. He had been a man of 
substance in his middle age, and had grown fat himself by 
melting fat for others. In short, he had been a soap- -boiler. 
His kettle, however, ran over. Dy scamp failed. He returned 
to live with his mother-in-l: aw, a terrible old shrew. His wife 
died, and, at an ee age, penniless, except what little he 
derived from the old lady, he was cast upon her tender mercies, 
and became a kind of great watch-dog, prowling from sunrise 
until sunset from one end of her farm, which was a very fine 
one, to the other; and whenever beyond the fear of her small 
gray eye, and sharp nose, resuming a good deal of the imp ort- 
ance once familiar to the gait and countenance of the thriving 
man of soap and candles, and setting up for a little while again 
for the best sperm, instead of a poor old dip which had half 
run away and flared fitfully and agueishly in its socket at her 
very breath. ‘That same fickle br: uwling brook ran through 
Mother-in-law Dyscamp’s wood-land as w ell as mine. At the 
place where it left the one to enter the other the ground “~ 
sented very unfortunate obstacles to fencing. On one side, 
rose up in a very high and —_ bank, and on the other, ; 
sunk away in an oozy flat, or piece of wood-meadow. ‘The 
stream, too, was wider he re, in its most placid moods, than at 
any other point; and here it was necessary there should be a 
gate. The bottom of the creek or brook was rocky. You 
could not sink a post-hole in it at all. You could not, there- 
fore, make a fence across. On the bank side, however, there 
grew close down to the water a gigantic old shell-bark hickory. 
Into this hickory we drove enormous staples, and planting a 
post on the opposite side, in the ooze, where we bolstered it up 
with piles of stone, we swung between them a great gate, 
so constructed as to float on the surface of the water when it 
rose from a sudden storm. Unfortunately, alas! the storm, 
three times out of four, was stronger than the ‘staples ; and gate, 
chains, and, not seldom, post also, went sailing away, at the 
first dash, dow n with the angry stream. This was the more 
unfortunate, as that severe old mother-in-law kept always 
about fifty head of cattle in the woods-pasture there for at least 
six months in the year. The result, of course, was that every 
storm, when the gate went away, it not only poured me taphori- 
cal cats and dogs on the best fields of my farm, but it lite rally 
rained oxen, cows, and calves. I bore it “meek ly for some time, 
and might have gone on bearing and expostulating, mending 
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and gate-hanging for an indefinite length of time, but one un- 
fortunate day Dyseamp went into a little speculation of his 
own in potential tallow. He bought a bull—the ugliest bull 
mortal eyes ever saw. <A short, scrubby, thick-necked, long- 
tailed, duck- legee od, twisted- horned little monster, with the 
strength of a whole ‘he rd, and the viciousness of Satan himself. 
That bull chased me. Iwas up to my knees in mud and water, 
and up to my throat with spleen, setting up that horrible post, 
when I heard something slush, slush, a little way from me. I 
looked around, and there he came, tail in air, and eyes on me, 
floundering through the water of the brook. To say I dropped 
that post, would give a very faint idea of the suddenness with 
which I abandoned my occupation. How I got there, I do not 
know to this day; but immediately, if not sooner, I found my- 
self seated on a branch of the shell-bark hickory over the 
brook, with my friend, the bull, occupying the position of a 
sentry on guard, standing up to his belly in the brook below 
me, and jerking his head up at me with an insinuating twist in 
either horn, as much as to say, ‘‘ whichever you pl -_ my 
dear, drop on either.” The appe arance of some of = furm- 
hands relieved me shortly from my ridiculous position, but that 
bull and I were enemies for ever. My amour propre Was ex- 
ceedingly wounded, and I vowed his am nihilation. An oppor: 
tunity to wreak a full reve nge was not long deferred. I awoke 
one morning, and looked abroad on my favorite corn-field. It 
was a desert. That bull had thrown down the fence, and led 
the whole herd to past ure for a night upon my best crop. The 
rest had strayed away ; but he, gormandising beast that he was, 
had gorged himself to repletion, and, too lazy to follow them, 
stood flic king the flies from his haunches with that diabolic al 
long tufted tailof his. My resolution was taken. I could bear 
nomore. The crisis of that bull’s fate, or mine, had arrived. One 
of us must be immolated. One of us must succumb. I called 
my brother-in-law; who, by the way, poor infatuated infidel, af- 
terwards bought a farm of his own, about nine miles distant from 
mine ;—but thereby ha ungs another tale, and itis that bull’s tail 
with the tuft on the end, lazily swinging, which I am now 
doomed to follow to the last. 

Hastily arming myself with a revolver, I clapped my spurs 
on, and loiblies out to the barn, threw the saddle on a one- 
ey ed mare I had, and ga lloped towards the foe. My brother- 
in-law, almost at the same moment, bestrode a four-year-old, 
and followed to the field. 

Tom’s “mount” was, if any thing, rather diminutive. She 
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was also of the feminine gender, and with the exception 1 of a 
spavin in one hind leg, which gave it an unhappy crook, and 
caused her to use a gait compounded of a trot, a gallop, and a 
shuffle, was as valiant and vicious a piece of horse-flesh as you 
would find in a drove of sixty. Her unfortunate hoppy 
hickity pace had fastened on her the name of the “Grass-! 10p- 

er,” although Tom preferred calling her “Cricket,” as more 
elegant and euphonious. 

Dashing the rowels in the flanks of our astonished steeds, 
we wheeled for the bull. -We wheeled, however, much sooner 
when we reached him. Cricket made a side-bolt and landed 
Tom some six feet i na his feet. That young 
gentleman was armed with a double-barreled gun. The gun, 
of course, went one way, and he the other. Hi appily for him 
it did not imitate his example and go off. I had taken the 
precaution to approach the monster on my horse’s blind side, 
and got near enough to a one of my charges fair into his 
rump. With a roar which shook the surrounding hills, and 
almost threw down se paibeoriee which upheld one end of the 
piazza, where the pillar never was finished, the bull sprung to 
his feet and rushed at me. But my horse’s good eye had come 
into p ee, and, not at all disposed to go more than one eye on 
the bull, away we went—head and tail up. Whose head and 
tail was highest, the horse’s or the bull’s, the most acute ob- 
server would have been puzzled to determine. The pace was 
akilling one. I am sure I never felt the force of the term 
more perfectly; but fear lent wings to the one-eyed, and we 
cleared a gap in the fence just as the bull grazed her tail with 
his horns as he went head over heels into the ditch. 'To wheel 
and give him the second barrel, was the work of a moment; 
and before he could recover and scramble out, bellowing all 
the while like a legion of devils, Tom came up at a hand-gal- 
lop. He had caught Cricket, recovered his gun, and, e xaspe- 
rated by his hoist, ‘horribly bepainted gules,” with streaks of 
red mud, began to be aeeerens Before Cricket could cuta 
pigeon-wing, or turn a pirouette, he had given bull both barrels 
in the shoulder; and then away we went together. By this 
time, bull began to have it almost as much his own w ay as if 
he had | sm in a china shop, instead of a ten-acre lot. Neither 
horse could be brought to face the music of his roar a third 
time, and round and round the field we went, the pursued in- 
stead of the pursuers. 

Already the windows of the house were filled with anxious 
faces, and fainter or louder, as the chase receded or approached, 
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the voices of women rose upon the frightened breeze of morn, 
Wanting the delightful heroism of Spanish women, who cheer 
the Toreador in the ring, and wave their scented kerchiefs and 
enjoy the sight, our wives might be seen clasping their hands 
in terror and amaze, and their voices came fitful y upon the 
summer air, laden with any thing but cheers or animating cries 
In fact, they considered us already as good as devoted to the 
infernal gods, and by way of helping us shouted the assurance 
that we would certainly be killed, whenever we came near 
enough to hear them. 

At this interesting juncture, too, a new feature was added 
to the scene, in the w vithered and angry person of old Dyscamp 
himself, Perched upon the fence, from which he did not dare 
to descend, he shook his fist, both his fists, at us, in impotent 
rage. He yelled, he swore—that venerable tallow-chandler, 
that ancient respectable soap-boiler—and would have torn his 
hoary hair, but that he wore a gray scratch. 

I freely admit that I began to feel very uncomfortable. 
My horse began to blow. The ground was broken. There 
was a ditch and a two-rail fence on top of it at one side of the 
- d, and dividing it from a piece of meadow. ‘Three times 

e had taken the ditch and fence in the finest style, clearing it 
Ww without starting a splinter; but the ground and the pace began 
to tell, and a few rounds more would make it a hand-to-hand 
fight. To the man who bucked the bull off the bridge, this 
would probably have added an additional zest to the amuse- 
ment. ‘To me, who had no particular confidence in the frontal 
bone of my head, it presented a questionable variety of the 
sport. In the most headlong and critical part of the course, 
however, I could not help, as we passed Dyscamp, leaning ov er 
nd shouting: 

“ Uncle Dicky, how’s your mother-in-law ?” 

This was too much for the venerable ex-soap-boiler to 
bear; it was the last drop in the kettle of his wrath. The 
kettle boiled over. He could not restrain himself. Anger got 
the better of prudence. He leaned forward from his perch to 
grab me: missed me, lost his balance, and rolled head over 
heels into the field. 

Uncle Dicky missed me; but the bull didn’t miss Uncle 
Dicky. He was upon him i in an instant ; with a single bound 

and roar he drove his horns into him. Thad turned upon my 

saddle to see. I begun to be really terrified for the unfortu- 
nate old fellow. 1 thought that he was about to bid farewell 
to his mother-in-law for ever. By a lucky chance, however, 
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the bull had merely entangled his horns in the tails of his coat, 

and the hinder parts of “his nether-garments, which were of 

singularly ample dimensions, and Uncle Dicky Dyscamp went 
up into the air a whole man. 

But this sort of thing could not be expected to happen twice, 
and we looked to see the unlucky Dicky descend upon the 
very points of the enraged beast’s horns, and perish miserably. 
Actu: ~~ by I know not what feeling, but probably a com- 

ound of nervous horror, and unavailing desire to repair the 
mischief I had been the proximate cause ‘of, I drove the spurs 
into my horse. He darted with a wild plunge towards the 
bull. The bull saw us, and, instead of waiting for Dicky to 
descend, and finishing him comfortably, he lowered his head 
and started for me. The movement was just sufficient to 
change his position so far, that instead of falling on his horns, 
Uncle Dicky fell astraddle on his back. With the intuitive 
energy of desperation, Dicky clung to him as he fell, and 
grasped—what, I don’ t know—but he stuck as c lose and sud- 
denly to him as a set of false teeth put into a man’s head by 
atmospheric pressure. This was adding insult to injury. To 
be hunted, was bad enough; but to be turned into an old gen- 
tleman’s saddle- horse, ex: asperate 1 the bull beyond the bounds 
of sanity. Ile went ‘wild crazy at once, and dashed off in a 
series of the most comical as well as terrible turns, twists, and 
plunges. 

Dicky held on still; but the old man was evidently grow- 
ing faint. 

‘By this time all the farm-hands, and many neighbors, were 
on the ground. They had some of them procured a cart-rope, 
and one, bolder than the rest, succeeded, as the unfortunate 
animal rushed towards him, in throwing a noose over his head. 
The noose caught. Twenty hands grasped the rope, and the 
bull rolled over and over on the ground. 

Bruised, haggard, terrified, breathless and muddy—his gray 
scratch gone, and his exceedingly prominent nose guiltless of 
its natural covering of skin—Uncle Dicky was dragged from 
the dangerous vicinity of the floundering, and yet unconquered 
monster. 

We tendered him our sincerest regrets, and endeavored to 
persuade him to accept of the hospitality of Rougemont. But 
the indignant sufferer violently refused our proffered kindness, 
and, resuming his wig, limped gloomily away. 

Next dav he sued us. 
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We knew he would. They never do any thing else in New- 
Jersey. 

We immediately brought a cross-action for trespass ; and 
after a protracted litigation, i in the course of which we made 
several forensic efforts, as brilliant and successful as our first, 
in the case of Bivins vs. Smithers, we came to an amicable ar- 
rangement,—each party agreeing to pay his own costs, drop 
the suits, and s say nce more ‘about the matter. 

Mr. Richard Dyscamp visited a remote city for the benefit 
of his health. Ile was absent some time, and we are happy to 
state, that on his return our relationships assumed a much 
more amicable and neighborly character. From which we 
drew the moral, that “There is nothing like taking the bull by 


the horns.” 


PoaBaIOC OFPINIOR. 





THEORETICALLY and logically the inhabitants of this blessed 
country are the freest people on the face of the earth. Prac- 
tically ‘their freedom has its limits, and sometimes thos se limits 
ere so strait as to narrow down the results of the theory closer 
than under worse governments. Government derives a// its just 
powers from the consent of the governed. That is — All 
our government or governmental wire-pullers do is just; there- 
fore, t the consent of every citizen is implied, and he who dissents 
does so at his own proper peril. That is practice. We mean to 
talk plainly about this matter. Itistimesome one didso, There 
are a great many profounder thinkers and better writers than we 
in the country, and if there seemed any chance of their doing it, 
we would gladly leave it to them. But the men who would 
do it dispassionately, who would be guided in it by the spirit of 
a large philos ophy, ‘and not handle words deceitfully to bol- 
ster up » an “ism” or an “ology” will not, it seems, so much as 
touch it with one of their fingers. It is a hard thing to say, 
but we verily believe a little cowardice ties their tongues, and 
plucks from their fingers the gray goose shaft they should let 
fly to the very heart of the error. You will ask, against what 
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would you have these great wits empty their quiver? Against 
the Tyranny of Public Opinion. Do you mean public opinion 
itself? No, the thing—the institution, if you please, is in itself 
admirable. It is also, in most cases , ultimately just in its de- 
cisions, and demonstrates the truth of the “vox populi—vox 
dei” principle. It is, moreover, the true conservative element 
of this government; in fact, it is the government itself. Your 
Federal and State governments are mere figments of the ima- 
gination. ‘hey are things which are and are not. They are 
not substantive existencies. They possess neither inherent 
force nor vitality. They live, move, and have their being in 
the atmosphere -_ through the medium of public opinion. 
It is the breath of their nostrils, the vital current, t the { nform- 
ing soul—the will—whose impulses. they obey. <A well-edu- 
cated and right-minded public opinion is therefore as neces- 
sary to the moral health of the Re public, as correct moral 
principles and just ideas are indispensable in the formation of 
the character of an individual member of the body politic. 
[t is, indeed, to us a matter of supreme necessity. Other go- 
vernments, based upon prescription, aud holding power, com- 
monly, by “adverse possession” to the will of the people, may, 
and often do, keep a rotten and unseaworthy bark afl at, for 
many years, by keeping a crew of hungry and despe rate office: 


holders cons tantly I . the pumps. Below them the mutinous 
waves may heave, or the “spirit of an equinoctial gale” whis- 
tle through the odapieni one and after all the old bark 
claw off from a lee shore, and sail away a century or so more 


upon her voyage. In such governments public bes ion, in- 
choate, and wanting altogether r an organized machinery of ex- 
pression, or a “ point d’apput,” shipwrecks itself among the 
wild breakers of the mob, or lands high and dry to rot upon 
the hopeless shore of “privilege” and “prescription.” In 
strictly constitutional governments it has other means, as well 
as other epochs of development. In ours, especially, it domi- 
nates every moment and faculty of the state’s existence, and 
commands its action with a voice potential. Hence it results 
that the individual citizen has no “unhouseled—free condi- 
tion,” but exis ts the ‘circumscription and confine” of a real 
or stimulated “ public opinion.” ‘To obey the former is a privi- 
lege; to show the falsehood of the latter, and “whip it naked 
through the world,” a duty. It is this simulated “ public 
opinion,” which makes the citizen a slave, and ccna 
every clique of rascally traders in agitation his jailors. He acts, 
scarcely ever, of his own mere motion. He is cribbed and 
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cabined down to the opinion of other men. His decisions 
come from a “1 ready- made clothing shop,” for the mind. He has 
his “ resolutions,” like his w ashing, “done out.” “Ward com- 
mittees” command his conscience, ‘and political “strikers” his 
purse. He is a free agent in just the same sense that the poor 
Poll Parrot was, who was perpetually screaming, “I'll fly—I’ll fly 
—hang me if T don't fly!” after the b: ud boys had cut her 
wings ‘off The community “assesses” him morally, and his 
“ party” politically. If he be seeking office he has to come 
down equally with his self-respect and ‘his mone y- Ifhe hold 
office, he pockets both daily, and sleeps the sleep of the just 
at night. Nothing ruffles the equanimity of his t ‘mper, OF 
touches the delicate tenderness of his disinterested patriotism, 
but the monthly request of his superiors for a voluntary contri- 
bution to elect Mr. Squeers of “ Do-the-boys hall,” to the of- 
fice of town constable, for the glorious purpose of putting an 
end to all faction, schism, treason, agitation, and peculation; 
and at once saving the Union, and carrying it up to an une x- 
ampled pitch of happiness and prosperity. Shall he refuse? 
Of course he may. Is he not a free agent? No body can put 
him in jail, or the pillory ; or cut off his ears; or hang, draw, 
or quarter him, if he does. Has he any right to grumble ?— 
Preposterous ass; inconceivable idiot. “He is a citizen of the 
freest government under the canopy of heaven. Grumbling 
is high treason against the majesty of public opinion. Knock 
the absurd rascal down; pound him to a jelly; jump on him; 
smash him; gouge him. Hurrah for the freedom of— —private 
opinion ? Not a bit of it, Hurrah for the freedom of public 
opinion. Liberty forever! It is true that mediately, if not 
immediately, all penalties, except capital punishment, and di- 
rect incarceration between four stone walls, attach to the per- 
son and fortunes of the contumacious rebel who revolts, even 
in the most quiet and inoffensive way, against—not the just 
conservatism — but the absolute and unchartered license of 
public opinion. It is true, if you or I, my dear boasting free- 
nan, or any other deluded independent voter, makes the mis- 
take of taking an appeal from its court to the court of con- 
science, and scratches John Nokes , or Richard Fen from the 
‘regul: arly -nominated ticket” of his party, because the said 


John Nokes and Richard Fen happen to be unto him well- 
known to be engaged in “ watch-stuffing,” ‘ pocket-book 
dropping,” “lottery policies,” or any other line of genteel swind- 
ling, which, heretofore, to wit, in the olden time of this Re- 
public—was held to fit their practisers rather for the Peniten- 
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tiary than the ermine: should he, we say, being befuddled 
with virtuous indignation, and flattered with the idea that he 
is thrice armed in the justice of his quarrel—make a special 
zany of himself, and fly the beaten track—what does this pre- 
tended publi copinion with him?—Answer me that! You know, 
all of you. The first man who reads the question can answer, 
and answer truly, if his “coward conscience” does not set 
“such black and ‘grained spots” into the very essence of his 
soul, as by no human washing can be brought “to leave their 
tinct.” He can tell you, innocent questioner, what happens to 
the man we speak of. 

If he be an office-holder, “ off with his head,” ‘ white livered 
runagate,” what right has he to a conscience? His masters 
are his conscience-keepers. If he aspire to serve his country, 
and his ‘ perfections be infinite as man can undergo,” close on 
him the doors of the temple of Janus. Henceforth no peace 
for him. Henceforth no pardon for the heretic who denies 
the infallibility of a county committee, or a party leader. 
Heneeforth war—war to the knife—without stint and pitiless, 
Ha! my brave, frank-hearted, liberal freeman—isn’t it the 
jolly old middle age spirit “redivivus.” Did not that same 


eracious form and influence light the blessed fires of Smith- 


field, and stand, in all its angelic power and sweetness, beside 
that good man, and amiable, heavenly-minded Christian, Charles 
IX. of France, on the happy day of St. Bartholomew? <Arn’t 
you proud of the lineage and descent of your bosom’s lord and 
mentor? You should be, for he had Satan to his father, and 
stood at the right hand of the paternal throne, when he who 
drew the third part of all heaven after him assumed the roy- 
alty of hell. You know this to be so, and if you dare not say 
it—we dare. In the school in which we were brought up the 
daily lesson was: “Do right and leave the consequences with 
God!” and in all humility we try to practise the lesson. 

Some of our country cotemporaries are “ puzzled,” they say, 
and at great loss to know our drift. Read, mark, and inwardly 
digest, good gentlemen, and officers of the grand joint-stock 
company for the manufacture of public opinion, and if neither 
heart nor head be bettered by your devotion to the deed; if 
you grow neither more right-minded as men, nor liberal as 
politicians, we consent to underlie your censure, and admit we 
are what you have called us, “eynical and sneering.” 

And if we should be both cynical and sneering, in the name 
of truth and justice, do not you and such as you, push us upon 
it as our supreme remedy? Are you frank, are you loyal? 
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Do you nail the old Democratic banner to the mast, and swear 
to conquer or to die beneath it? Or hiding behind the stick 
of timber from which it droops lazily, with scarce breeze 
enough to show its motto, do you, squinting at it with one eye, 
and stammering out at the same time, like a frightened ure shin 
caught stealing “apples, the oath of allegiance you once took to 
it, leer affectionately with the other at Know- Nothingism, and 
lend a finger of either hand to “ free-soilism, or ‘ Black-Repub- 
licanism”? We think we have seen men do such things, and 
we know we have heard them howl, in an agony of rage, when 
afterward accused of them. Or if you be earnest, true, and 
loyal—which we are heartily willing to believe until your acts 
bely the assumption of those generous qualities 1 in your favor 
—to what else but “cynicism and sneering,” can you point as 
a remedy for the evils of the time? Are they such as argu- 
ment will reach or generosity conquer? Have not we—and 
by we, we mean all “that part of the Democratic party, both 
North and § South, which stands fast by the Constitution of the 
United States, and the reserved rights of the States—have not 
we exhausted our case? Have we not sifted and examined 
every piece of special pleading from the opposition, and shown 
that its highest flight was to a “petitio principii”"—its common 
gabble a beautiful conglomerate of falsehood and insanity ? 
Has there ever been an allegation, or argument against us, 
which even a justice’s court would not rule out, instanter, as 
manifestly impertinent, and wholly irrelevant to the issue? 
Come, gentlemen, you who are coqueting with the “Isms” of 
the hour: ;—who kiss your new mistress ‘“ Know-Nothingism” 
behind the door of the lodge-room, and are ashamed to offer 
her your arm in the public street; you who hug Black-Re- 
publicanism in congenial darkness, and feed it fat with your 
substance, but slink away from it with the daylight, and talk 
oilily of democracy—stand out for once, if only for a minute, 
like men, and let us know where to find you. You can not 
serve two masters. You must hate the one, and love the 
other. You can not serve the Democratic party, and cherish 
ideas or schemes hostile to the rights of any part of the Union, 
at the same time. It is not we who terrify you, as you allege. 
A coward conscience afflicts you. ‘Cleanse your ‘bosoms of 
the perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart.” Stand square 
and honestly upon the platform of the Constitution. Read a 
chapter from it, every night and morning before you say your 
prayers. Ponder the question, whether a Southern’ white 
man may not be as much “a man and a brother” as the “like- 
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liest” nigger south of the Potomac, and, mayhap, a Jilile more 
so. Discard rant and rubbish, Come down from the h Ly perbo- 
rean latitudes of hAighfalutin to the region of common-sense 
and common honesty, and then be you as “credulous a crea- 
ture”. as ever swallowed Munchausen or Baron Trenck for 
gospel, you may “go to bed after reading” the DEMocrATIC 
REVIEW without fear of “a prodigious nightmare.” In fact, 
you may go to bed and sleep quite sweetly, and get up in the 
morning with a much greater taste and ability for doing to 
your neighbor as you w ‘ould he should do unto you, than you 
have experienced for some time back. 

We cry the reader mercy for this episode; but the makers 
of public opinion have said that we terrified them into visions 
of the nightmare, and we can not deny them a penny-worth 
of opium to still their too delicate nerves. But, at the risk 
of startling them yet again, we tell them, that we the people 
of America are slaves to a hoard of petty tyrants, and whilst 
we boast our freedom, and plume ourselves upon exceeding 
all other people in liberty, we are bound hand and foot, and 
carried away captive to a worse than Kgyptian bondage. 
Live where we may, in town or country, we are covered with 
it as with a pall, and our life-blood chilis beneath it. Our mi- 
serable two-penny tyrants have learned the word “ Public 
Opinion,” and, parrot-like, they reiterate it as their answer to 
every thing. They have taken it and cut it up into shreds 
and pate hes, and plastered here a bit, and there a bit, over 
their own little particular locality, as rogues sometimes clap a 
sticking-plaster over the mouth of their victims to prevent their 
cries. 

Thus your ward or county great man has his patch of the 
article for the ward or county; your candidate for Congress 
one a little larger, for his congressional district; your aspirant 
for the Preside ney a plaster large enough to cov er the North, 
or South, the East or West. Mind you these are all different : 
and this fine subtle essence of public opinion is bottled and 
served out in doses, to suit the particular political epidemic 
which happens to be raging in the locality to which these politi- 
cal alexipharmies are to be administered. Also, it is pleasant 
to see that the medicine which effects miraculous cures on one 
side of an imaginary geographical line, goes nigh to be a deadly 
poison on the other. But only dare to turn up your nose, and 
= uke a wry face when the Alderman of your ward, the member 

Assembly for your county, the Congressman for your dis- 
on the political Sangrado, ‘dul y commissioned by their High 
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Mightinesses the “ Primaries,” to kill or cure you, walks up 
with a bottle of Ais “ Public Opinion” to dose you, or his sub- 
scription-book to bleed you, and—take your passage for Coven- 
try at once. You're lost, ruined, undone. Your character as 
a party man is gone at a clap. You may have spent the best 
years of your life, the best part of your means; lavished the 
hopes of youth, the energy of manhood, the wisdom of ages 
offered at its shrine all the treasures of your intellect—puff! 
Away the memory of it all goes like a wreath of smoke. You 
stand no more chance against the public opinion of your locality 
as made to order by the wire- -pullers, than a pinch of snuff on 
a rail-fence of a windy day. Your doom is sealed; you may 
either move into some body else’s circle of public opinion, or 
retire to the shades of private life. And so we are slaves, 


** Not such, 
As swept along by the full tide of power, 
The conqueror leads to crimson glory, and undying fame ; 
But base, ignoble slaves—” 


slaves to things meaner even than ourselves. 

What, do our friends whom we have gone near, before time, 
to terrify into a nightmare, stand aghast ? 7 they say that 
we are unsettling men’s minds ; _ we are disorganizing ; 
that we are destructives, who pull down a system, but offer 
nothing in its place. Gentlemen, what we aim to pull down is 
a lie, an acted, ugly, hideous fr aud and falsehood—patent to 
all men’s eyes. Nor do we need to offer you a substitute, since 
behind it, obscured indeed by the foul mist and miasmatic 
vapor of this parti-colored falsehood which common tricksters 
dignify with the borrowed epithet of public opinion, rises in 
simple majesty, the glorious form of truth. Behold! in the 
language of Milton, “how her master has “brought together 
every joint and member, and moulded them into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection !” Look up, and worship 
her. And worship in her also that true public opinion which 
is not limited by a County or a State, but “ broad and general 
as the casing air,” pervades the Union, and carries with it an 
irresistible power. Such a public opinion—the real and noble 
influence—the bond of our Union, the golden chain which 
links its many States in one, we have lately heard speaking 
with imperial voice in the halls of Federal legislation, and we 
thank God and take courage at the sound. A cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand shows itself upon our horizon. It is acloud 
of war. England maddened by grasping avarice is false to her 
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own treaties. She would push us from Central America. She 
would fetter the step of freedom beneath the tropics. She 
would close upon us the royal road to India, and prop up her 
tottering commercial Empire. She, in her dotage, mates her- 
self against the lusty youth of America. She points to our 
small navy with derision—to her own powerful one with exult- 
ant defiance. She casts her eye over the United States, and 
sees the North and South arraying themselves in sectional op- 
position to each other. Every steamer carries out to her 
watchful ministers the frothy declamation of men hoisted to 
high essai ae on the shoulders of an “ Ism”—and she 
chuckles over the idea that intestine divisions, broils, and com- 
motions would play the ally to her fleets and armies in a war 
with the United States. Vain expectation. With the first 
blast of the bugle the land is up and united as one a The 
“ Jerry-rescuer” and the Georgia planter shoulder the musket 
and march side by side. James Buchanan finds a champion in 
William H. Seward ; and Lewis Cass would back even Martin 
Van Buren in such a quarrel; Foot will stand by Frank Pierce, 
and the Free-soilers of New-York strike hands with the Ada- 
mantines. ‘Our country always right!” rings out on every 
echo from Maine to San Francisco. <A real public opinion 
compels the union of all—however widely separated. Your 

‘oreat men” grow pigmies before it, and your “leaders” puff 
after it in haste. T hey dare not be left behind. 

And what does that prove, dear friend of the delicate physi- 
cal organization, whom our “cynicism” has made sleepless ? 
This! It proves this—that your Ism-ites, your Free-soilers, 
your Arch-Agitators—your William H. Sewards, your blood- 
and-sulphur secessionists are after all trading without a capital, 
That they are pretending, in their ordinary public life to repre- 
sent public opinion, when they are merely misrepresenting if, 
and acting a miserable farce and fraud, which is kept moving 
by a mac hinery of hired scribblers and primary ruffians. But 
the moment the real public opinion, which is the soul and prin- 
ciple of the confederacy, has reason to speak ; when war begins 
to threaten, or circumstances great enough to call it out occur 
—your loudest ravers of disunion, and faction—grow tame as 
lap-dogs. Their hour is past. The dog has had his day, and 
slinks back to his kennel. The voice of the PEOPLE rises, with 
no discordant note to break the majesty of its rely and com- 
mands faction to be still; placemen to mind their red tape; 
Presidents to remember who made and can unmake them; 
Senators to repeat its orders, and leave ambitious follies, and 
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theories concocted for nothing but their own aggrandizement 
till a proper time for fooling. And all obey! A re . publie 
Opinion seizes the control of public affairs, and the thousand 
puny imitations which have been swelling and v: iporing for 
years, shrink back to their natural silence and nothingness. 

At such times, when the exigence of the time demands 
gravity or sternness, our friends will find in us not the gravity 
of your great man of Frog-Town, your Sir Oracle of Four- 
Corners, before the fire of whose eye the very furnace in the 
Blacksmith’s shop shivers with cold; not the sternness of a 
village pedagogue whose wrath is terrible to little boys; but 
the sternness of the pilot whose hand never trembles on the 
wheel because the storm bursts around him, the quiet stern- 
ness of faith in the People and in Democracy; and the gravity 
of the physician who knows that however sharp tlre pain his pa- 
tient may suffer for the moment, it is but a transitory evil, and 
whilst his face is marked with the lines of sympathetic orief, 
his heart beats happily at the assured conviction of a pee edy 
recovery. 

The “ heavy editor” of a commercial Journal in New-York 
benevolently remarked to a friend.of ours that we treated 
grave subjects too lightly, and turned every thing into ridic ule. 
It pleases us that a “ very heavy editor” should have “nous” 
enough to discover it. Weare laboring to undo the an of 

“heavy y editors ;” they have put such a weight of lead into 
every thing that they have sunk them where nob dy can find 
them. The public have got to saying: “Skip that—it is a 
heavy article on politics—we know it all by heart—long-tailed 
words and bad logic—better read the advertisements’ than 
that.” Now we mean to be what our heavy editors are not— 
we mean to be read. And when we are read—particularly 
this article—it will incontinently appear whether they or we 
know most about PUBLIC OPINION. 

Let us give our over-wise and over-heavy friends an illustra- 
tion. We have treated with a scorn which they call lightness 
the efforts of all sorts of ‘‘Ism” makers. We have said that 
no such tempest in a tea-pot as they can raise can harm the 
Union. We have declared our conviction that the moment 
their efforts or coalitions assumed dangerous proportions the 
Democratic party not of a State or States, but of the whole 
Union, would be found rising like a wall of adamant between 
them and the Constitution. We have prophesied loudly that 
the true public opinion, which it always proclaims as the law of 
our national existence, in every national crisis, would utter its 
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yoice and say to the frothy waves of factious turbulence and 
sectional division, “Thus far shall ye come, and no farther!” 
Look at the rec ord, O ye timid and faint- hearted !| and see if it 
be not so. 

A Convention of Know-Nothings meet in Philadelphia. 
Enter the domicil of that “happy family”—the door of that 
cage of unclean birds, Distinguish if you can the meaning of 
their ominous chatter. What does it amount to? Disunion— 
treason: war upon the rights of their fellow-citizens in their 
own States; war upon the ‘rights of the sovereign States: war 
upon every thing but their own selfish interests as aspirants for 
two-and-sixpenny offices. Every discarded and broken-down 
hack and tool of every party and section of a party is there. 
Every uncloaked and discovered knave whose game has been 
played out in every other organization, and who has been dis- 
carded and thrust out from —s decent men—is there. To 
do what? ‘To represent public opinion forsooth. To make a 
national party. ‘To insist upon Americans ruling America— 
that is, upon Ais ruling his own precious little portion of it. 
Above all, to defeat the Democratic party. 

A little way from them another Convention is met: a Nig- 
ger Worshipper’s Convention; a Conventton of African Repub- 
licans. Here you have—what? New men and new measures ? 
Truly nothing of the sort. You have free-soil Whigs; dis- 
carded servants of the Democracy—turned off for attempting 
to betray their masters; rampant Abolitionists; lackeys of 
Exeter Hall, and cats’-paws of English cunning ;—a veritable 
pandemonium of hopeless madmen, and avowed traitors—glo- 
trying in their shame. What do these aim at? At the Con- 
stitution ; at the reserved rights of the States; at the existence 
of the Federal Union; at the Democratic party which guards 
and preserves all! They have seen the Democratic party, in 
many States, divided against itself. They have seen men of 
avowed free-soil principles persisting in sticking like unsightly 
burrs upon its garments, They have believed their opportu- 
nity to strike it down arrived! Foolish madmen! The 
Democratic party is never divided when the Union and Con- 
stitution; when the rights of the States ; when the franchises of 
the citizen ; when freedom to worship God is threatened. Go 
to Old Tammany, O ye motley crew of Know-Nothings, 
Free-soilers, Nigger Worshippers, and all the rest of you! In- 
terrogate he r walls, They are yet ringing with the exulting 
shouts from thousands of loyal “Democratic throats, which ute 
tered their oath of fidelity to all the rights of all the States, in 
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that honored place, on the evening of the 22d February, 1856. 
Busy tongues, and hearts anxious to believe their own false- 
hoods, had represented that the Democracy of New-York were 
divided in opinion ; that they were divided from their Southern 
brethren, that their love for the old Jackson faith had waxéd 
cold. But Mississippi uttered her voice from the platform, and 
the sympathizing shouts of the assembled multitude seeme d al- 
most to lift the roof from the old Hall. Louisiana spoke face 
to face ; South-Carolina looked eye to eye with the Democracy 
of New-Y ork, and communicated to each other a holy enthu- 
siasm. With one spontaneous and unanimous burst, the voice 
of the Democracy of New-York, mingled with the manly and 
uncompromising tones in which Quitman, Orr, and Davidson 
proclaimed the old doctrines of State Rights—doctrines dear to 
every true Democratic heart from Maine to San Francisco. 

There was no mistaking the meaning of that sound: it w AS & 
pledge of the unfaltering fidelity of New-York to the Constitu- 
tion, and the rights of every member of that - nion it ceme nts, 
It was an audible, an unmistakable expressicn of tru public 
opinion. It was the death-knell of Know- Rabiiean. and A fri- 
can Republicanism, 

Who shall be so bliad or deaf as not to understand it? 

Henceforth the line of demarcation is truly drawn. The 
Democratic party purges itself of every questionable element 
at the North as well as at the South. Whoever desires to 
trim, or compromise, or use a forked tongue, or talk of fidelity 
to the Constitution, with the jesuitical proviso of—“ as we in- 
terpret it”—has no ‘place i in the party. There is not a crevice 
left in it for them to creep through. It is sound and whole. 
They must go away to their own place. The camp of African 
Republicanism is their refuge. It is a happy riddance. 
Dangerous as pretended friends, they are impotent as open ene- 
mies, Array New-York, Virginia, Soutb-Carolina, Mississippi, 
Louisiana in one unbroken phalanx under the Democratic fl: ug 
and they will sweep the field so clear of all petty treasons, at 
a single charge, and with so little trouble—the victory will be 
searce difficult enough of achievement to be worth crowing 
over. Andif those States be united, what other honest Demo- 
cratic State dare hesitate to fall into the column? Such, O 
vain and foolish Know-Nothings, and other wild fanatical 
plotters against the Union and the Constitution | will be the 
fact. The alliance—offensive and defensive concluded. 
The voice of the Democratic party of the Union ; the voice of a 
real public opinion, demanding that the ratifications of the 
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treaty”shall be exchanged at once, has made itself heard. Let 
the Leaders, as they please to call themselves, listen to and 
obey it. It will be their wisdom to do so. W hoever falters 
or hesitates will go overboard. The time for trimming; for 
compromise ; for base calculations of sectional expediencies, is 
past. A great crisis in our national history is upon us. The 
wave upon which the ship of state rides is rough with storms. 
Traitors plot within; an ancient foe threatens from abroad. 
The Democratic party is the oniy conservative party of the 
a: It alone has the courage, the character, the power to 
look these things in the face: to say the Union shall be sac red ; 

the South shall be protected; fanaticism and cana sm shall 
be crushed. ‘To your tents, O Israel!” S. W. C. 


CIVILIZATION — BARBARISM. 


“Trois causes concourent a donner a l'homme de la nature une bonne constitu- 
tion physique et une grande force: l’abondance d’alimens, l’exercise continuel de 
ses membres, l’absence de toute passion violente et la tranquillité d’esprit.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


Ir, to remove an error, it were alone necessary to clearly establish an op- 
posite truth, the received opinions of many writers of reputation might with- 
out difficulty be refuted. There are, however, very many persons, who, in 
good faith, give assent to opposite propositions. The propensities of the 
mind are not more, and are perhaps even less, easily changed than those of 
the body. When the habit of forming certain opinions has been contracted, 
those opinions are frequently preserved, even when, at a later period, under 
different forms or other names, contrary sentiments have been adopted. Our 
early impressions are always the strongest, and the least likely to be effaced ; 
those received after maturer years are seldom of a lasting nature. If, then, 
it occurs that any false ideas we may have received during youth have been 
corrected, the rectification is liable to be effaced, and our former errors too 
frequently resume their sway. From this cause we find that instruction is 
of comparatively little profit, except to minds that are not already impressed. 
It is, nevertheless, for those who have read the works of such authors as the 
one from which we have made a quotation at the head of this article, and 
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who are like to allow their opinions to be biased, that what follows has 

been written : others may perhaps find little else to reward their labor than 

what they already know. 

Three causes, according to Rousseau, unite in giving to the man of nature 
(Thomme de la nature) a good physical constitution and great power: an 
abundance of food, constant exercise of his limbs, the absence of all violent 
passions, and tranquillity of mind. The author then proceeds to demonstrate 
that these causes exist in man’s savage state. 

Buffon has endeavored to show that the earth, left to itself and without 
man’s aid, is more fertile than when cultivated ; and Rousseau thence makes 
the deduction that the earth, when uncultivated, offers to man more food 
than when man himself directs its productions. ‘tThe earth covered with 
immense forests which have never been mutilated by the axe,” says he, 
“offers to man storehouses at every step.”* 

The assertion of Buffon may, in some instances, be true; but in more 
cases it is not. There are many countries which would not be fertile, had 
not the band of man rendered them so. Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and the 
Cape of Good Hope would produce but litide, were their soils not watered 
by the hand of man, Holland and other countries would be equally unpro- 
ductive, had not man taken the pains to dyke or drain the land, 

But, in partially adopting the proposition of Buffon, we can not admit the 
deduction which Rousseau has drawn from it, without acknowledging in the 
first place, that human life may be sustained by every plant which the earth 
offers, or that, when uncultivated, she prefers to produce such substances as 
are more proper fur man’s nourishment; and, in the second place, that these 
substances are better, and for a longer time preserved, when left on the soil, 
than when locked up in store-houses. Among these propositions we find 
no one that is not evidently false. Not only is the assumed abundance of 
food, produced by the earth in an uncultivated state, not proved in a single 
instance, but it is contradicted by undeniable facts in every part of the world 
which has not been submitted to culture; in this respect we are at a loss to 
find an exception. 

The first condition requisite for man’s attaining a robust constitution, 
therefore, does not exist. The second, which consists in the regular, but 
moderate exercise of his muscles, is much better fulfilled in a state of civil- 
ization than in astate of barbarism. Man in his savage state, according to 
Rousseau, has more physical power than his civilized brother, for the reason, 
says he, that the one is obliged to execute every thing by the help of his 
hands alone, while the other accomplishes little but by the aid of machinery ; 
in a word we scarce know how to run, for the reason that we have locomo- 
tives and steamboats to carry us; we are unable to climb trees, because we 
are possessed of ladders; and we are unable to tear off great branches, be- 


* “La terre couverte de foréts immenses que la cognée ne mutila jamais, offre a 
. , 
VYhomme des magazins a chaque pas, 
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cause we have axes and saws; and the savage performs all these operations 
without exertion, since he possesses none of those implements, or of that 
machinery, which has enervated us. , 

Rousseau, in this instance, mistakes the relations of cause and effect. We 
find amongst us very many who are by no means swift of foot, such as 
masons, carpenters, shoe-makers, tailors, and others; but if some of these 
have legs stiff or bandied, is it because they have been too long used to riding 
in cars or on horseback? We see also among us many persons who are 
unable to climb a tree: doctors, lawyers, professors of colleges are, we sus- 
pect, but indifferent climbers; but had they never seen a ladder, is it to be 
supposed that they would have been able to climb much better? In fine, 
we every day see men who have not much muscular power in their arms; 
painters, engravers, writers, and a multitude of others, have, in general, 
hands scarce suited to tear off great branches of trees; nevertheless, is it 
just, on that account, to reproach the inventors of the axe and of the saw? 

Man, in a savage state, exercises himself in such a way and to such a de- 
gree as will best and most easily procure for him such food as uncultivated 
nature may afford: he becomesa runner, if it be necessary, to pursue game; 
a swimmer and diver, if obliged to pursue his prey in the water; but this 
exercise does not distribute an equal force to the different parts of the body. 
How can a savage acquire a habit of climbing trees, or of tearing off great 
branches, in a country like Central Africa, the deserts of Arabia, or the 
prairies of America, all which are destitute of trees? Why, in countries 
covered with forests, should the inhabitants indulge in such exercises, if the 
trees did not produce fruits? Again, Rousseau takes for granted that the 
savage develops his muscular power in struggling with the wild beasts ; if 
this exercise be frequent, it becomes extremely dangerous; and if it be not 
frequent, very little benefit to his physical development may be expected. 
One or the other of these absurdities must be met; unless we suppose that 
some accommodating bears are to be found, disposed to give every morning 
to the wild man a gratuitous lesson in gymnastics. 

If Rousseau had not seen the whole world in a small circle of artisans and 
among a few college professors, he might easily have perceived that there is, 
in a civilized community, a far greater distribution of muscular power than 
can be found among men in a savage state. The savage applies his hands 
directly to the branch which he wishes to break, and the effect which he 
seeks to produce can never, in consequence, be very considerable: the 
civilized man applies his hands to the handle of an axe, and in a few moments 
he fells an oak. The one applies his hands to the stone which he wishes to 
remove ; the other applies his at the end of a lever, and produces a tenfold 
greater effect. There is on the part of each an exercise of the muscular 
powers; but the same force which, in the one instance, produces but a feeble 
effect, in the other accomplishes an immense result. There are very many 
mechanical arts which demand the constant use of a large share of physical 
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power: laborers, miners, carpenters, smiths, sailors, all use, to a great de- 
gree and laboriously, their limbs. In applying them to their instruments 
of trade or to machinery, they multiply the power of their limbs instead of 
enfeebling them. It is true that the civilized man gives more exercise to 
his arms than to the muscles of his legs, and that the contrary is the case 
among savage nations: but what reasoning is it, that teaches us to judge a 
force by the place in which it may be found, rather than by the results it 
may be capable of producing ? 

The security, the third condition on which Rousseau makes the well-being 
and the superior physical power of his man in a natural state to depend, does 
not exist according to his own statements, since he describes him always in 
danger, contending with wild beasts. Besides, among a people who are in 
a complete state of barbarism, we find no government giving to one man, or 
to those whom it employs as its agents, unlimited power over all the others; 
but this power, among barbarians, may be found in the hands of each one 
in regard to all others. 

In a civilized nation, there are advantages and disadvantages peculiar to 
every station and position. In the savage condition every individual follows 
the same occupation; all are exposed to the same hardships, all may enjoy 
the same advantages. But, to prove the superiority of the savage over the 
civilized life, Rousseau gathers together all the calamities to which man, in 
every condition, is exposed, and presents them as the predestined lot of 
every individual man. To discover the sophistry of such a mode of reason- 
ing, no extraordinary degree of sagacity is requisite; the soldier, who 
remains on terra jirma, will never be exposed to shipwreck; the laborer 
does not incur the dangers of the sailor; nor does the sailor run the risks of 
the miner. The evils common to each profession and to each condition, 
should, for the justice of the comparison, exceed those which accompany a 
savage life. 

We often meet in the writings of Rousseau, another kind of sophism. The 
point which he proposes to prove being that the evils which accompany the 
life of a savage, are inferior to those which are attached to a state of civiliz- 
ation, he offers no reply to the objections which he foresees should be met, 
except by an ingenious system of dodging the question. When, for exam- 
ple, it suggests itself that man in his natural state can not successfully oppose 
the strength of certain wild beasts, he makes the acknowledgment. ‘“ But,” 
says he, ‘man stands in the same relations to these animals as do those of 
a weaker species.” The human species under Commodus and under Nero 
continued to exist; but their existence does not prove their well-being. 
Besides, the question is not, Is the man of nature as happy as certain wild 
beasts; but, Is he as happy as the man in a state of civilization ? 

Rousseau endeavors to anticipate another objection: If a mother perish, 
the life of her young child is subjected to extraordinary and immediate dan- 
ger. ‘No doubt,” says he, “ but this danger is common to a hundred other 
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species.” But was that the question? Was it necessary to prove that 
there are a hundred other species of animals not more happy than the 
savage? Nevertheless, Rousseau’s inevitable reply obtrudes: “ L’espece 
humaine ir'est pas, en cet égard, de pire condilion que toutes les autres.” The 
human species, io that regard, is in no worse position than all other 
animals. 

A wore seviovs difficulty presents itself: What, in his oldage, becomes of 
the man of naivre? Rousseau iel’s us that, among old men who work but 
little, and perspire scarcely at al’, {ve necessity to use food diminishes with 
the power io procure it, and that lie in «ch cases passes awey almost im- 
percepiibly. Old men, it is & ve, among civilized races, work bat little, for 
the reason (hat their wanis » e generally provided for, and because they are 
no longer capable of labor; Lu. in a state of nature are they, less than 
younger men, ob!iged to undergo faiigu« to repulse danger, or to defend 
themselves, naked and wiiiout a ‘ms, against their enemies and the beasts of 
prey? Is it less ne e+sary for them to jump, to run, to climb? Do they 
find the lions and ihe iigers less ferocious? If, instead of a haanch of ven- 
sion, the old savage is able , content himself with a rabbi‘, should he 
therefore be less swisc of fot? 

One of the promivent chaiacteristies which Rousseau recoguizes among 
the savages, is improv'dence—the facility with which t'iey yield (o iirst im- 
pressions; and at the same time he indicates the absence of vice as the 
principa' cause of their happiness. This is a manifest contradiction; a vice 
is nothing but the giving one’s self up (oan act which affords immediate plea- 
sure, the evil of which being, generally, more or less distant. Besides, is the 
absence of y'ce among savages less contradicted by facts than mapy other 07 
the asserl‘ons we have occasion to examine ? 

The atiaciment which savages bave shown (to their mode of living, has 
been, by some, received as a proof of the superiority of a state of barbarism 
over that of civilization. By this mode of reasoning, there is no vicious 
habit of which we can not prove the excellence; for where is the man to be 
found who does not cling to the vic2s with which he is infected? Men have 
left civilized life to dwell among savages; and this fact has moreover served 
as an argument against civilization; but we have no certain means of ascer- 
taining the causes which have determined the conduct of individuals in all 
such cases, and if we are to credit the testimony of many travellers, it will 
be found difficult to reconcile their statements to any proof of the advantages 
of a savage over a civilized life. According to many authorities,* such 
Europeans as have been found living among the savages, had been generally 
attracted by the lascivious habits which, in that state, could be, without re- 
straint, indulged. We have accounts, also, of transported convicts, who, 
after having escaped, have returned to resume their labors and their chains, 








* Charlevoix, Volney, De la Rochefoucauld, ete. 
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notwithstanding the severe punishment which is invariably the penalty of 
their running away. Their return under such circumstances, does not 
prove much in favor of barbarism. 

For the present, we shall not continue the examination of this subject. 
If enough has not already been said to convince those who are the admirers 
of a savage life, we are confident that for those whose judgments are not 
influenced by the glitter of style or by the harmony of words, but rather by 
the truths conveyed, we have already said too much. 
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Atrocious Judges. Lives of Judges infamous as Tools of Tyrants 
and Instruments of Oppression. Compiled from the Judi icial 
Biographies of Lord JoHN CAMPBELL, Edited by Ricuarp 
HitpreTH. New-York and Auburn: MILLER, ORTON & 
MULLIGAN. 1856. 


NorTHING can be more instructive than an examination of 
the working of England’s system of judicature. So much of 
our own is drawn from it; we are so deeply indebted to the 
example of its — in teaching us to throw around our own 
new safeguards for the liberties of the people, that every exhi- 
bition of the sins of that system, is of immense value to us. 
True, we are in no danger of intimidation from fro whing 
kings and tyrants; our judges may sit calmly on their 
benches, dispensing even-handed justice without the fear of a 
Plantagenet or Stuart. Knights of the bloody hand, or mer- 
cenary ruffians, at some king’s command, may not now stalk 
into the audience-chamber and relieve the judge of all doubt on 
the subject of his decision, by informing him what the king 
his master wishes him to decide. The day of brute violence 

has passed away, but we have a more fearful, because a more 
insidious and more omnipresent tyranny, to dread at the pre- 
Sent time—the tyranny of public opinion — public opinion 
manufactured by mad fanatics for a mad purpose, an d threat- 
ening to overthrow all Jaw, under the insidious disguise of love 
to man and his rights, and devotion to man’s well-be ¢ in the 
care, by law, of his morality. In view of this faaaee, the 
more deadly because it insidiously puts on the disguise of 
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liberal principles, we recommend this partial reprint from Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of Chancellors and Judges of England. 

We may learn from it how fatal to the liberties of our coun- 
try it will be, when our judges forget that they sit to admi- 
nister the laws of the land, as they stand on the statute-book, 
unterrified by the bullying, and unseduced by the siren flat- 
terers of manufactured public opinion, The extracts from 
Lord Campbell commence with a sketch of Brabacon, a Judge 
under Edward L, in the thirteenth century. The only remarka- 
ble feature in this judge’s career seems to have been his em- 
ployment by Edward to contrive some legal scheme for the 
assertion of that monarch’s claim upon the neighboring king- 
dom of Scotland. 


“Edward I., arbitrator by mutual consent between the aspirants to the 
crown of Scotland, resolved to set up a claim for himself as liege lord of that 
kingdom, and Brabacon was employed, by searching ancient records, to find 
out any plausible grounds on which the claim could be supported. He ac- 
cordingly travelled diligently both through the Saxon and Norman period, 
and—by making the most of military advantages obtained by kings of 
England over kings of Scotland, by misrepresenting the nature of homage 
which the latter had paid to the former for possessions held by them in 
England, and by blazoning the acknowledgment of feudal subjection extorted 
by Henry II. from William the Lion when that prince was in ca| tivity, 
without mentioning the express renunciation - it by Richard L—h e made 
out a case which gave high delight to the English court. Edward immedi- 
ately summoned a Parliament to meet at Norham, on the south bank of the 
Tweed, marched thither at the head of a considerable military force, and 
carried Mr. Justice Brabacon along with him as the exponent and defender 
of his new suzeraineté. 

“A public notary and witnesses were in attendance, and in their presence 
the assumed vassals were formally called upon to do homage to Edward as 
their svzerain, of which a record was to be made for a Jasting memorial. 
The Scots saw too late the imprudence of which they had been guilty in 
choosing such a crafty and powerful arbitrator. For the present they re- 
fused the required recognition, saying that ‘they must have time for a de- 
liberation, and to consult the absent members of their different orders.’ 
Brabacon, after advising with the king, consented that they should have 
time until the following “day, and nolonger. They insisted on further delay, 
and showed such a determined spirit of resistance, that their request was 
granted ; and the first day of June following was fixed for the ceremony of 
the recognition. Brabacon allowed them to depart; and a copy of his paper, 
containing the proofs of the alleged superiority and direct dominion of the 
English kings over Scotland, was put into their hands. He then returned 
to the south, where his presence was required to assist in the administration 
of justice, leaving the Chancellor Burnel to complete the transaction. Al- 
though the body of the Scottish nobles, as well as the body of the Scottish 
people, would resolutely have withstood the demand, the competitors for 
the throne, in the hopes of gaining Edward’s favor, successively acknow- 
ledged him as their liege lord, and their example was followed by almost 
the whole of those who then constituted the Scottish Parliament.” 
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The text of this work, as might be expected from Lord 
Campbell's station and ability, contains much entertaining and 
instructive history. Mr. Hildreth, the editor, wishing to re- 
lieve the tedium of dry history, puts in, in the shape of foot- 
notes to the page, the most delightful lot of comicalities we 
have seen since Hood’s. Being intended as comicalities it is 
not to be expected that they should be either so elegant or 
dignified as history. For instance to the last sentence quoted 
above, he appends this funny note: “Just like our North- 
ern candidates for the Presidency, and the dough-face (?) politi- 
cians who contrive to get chosen to Congress by Northern 
constituencies, whose rights they may barter away and be- 
tray.” Apropos of the Bruce’s splendid victory at Bannock- 
burn mentioned in the text, Mr. Hildreth notes thus: “ May 
the pending attempts of the Southern States, countenanced 
and supported by the Federal Judges, to establish a superiority 
and direct dominion over the North, be met and repelled with 
similar spirit and success!” Shade of Bruce; what bathos! 
Poor Lord Campbell little thought his “ Lives” would ever fur- 
nish Yankee editors with matter for such stupendous jokes. 

One of the biggest judicial rascals, undoubtedly, of whom 
Lord Campbell has given an account was William Scroggs, 
He was as remarkable for his ability as he was infamous for 
his venality and baseness. ‘ With honorable principles and 
steady application he might have left an historical reputation. 
* * * He could both speak and write our language better 
than any lawyer of the seventeenth century, Francis Bacon 
alone excepted. 

With the notorious Jeffreys our readers are probably very 
well acquainted. We shall, therefore, confine our extracts from 
this work to such as relate to Sroggs, of whom 


“Tt was positively asserted in his lifetime, and it has been often repeated 
since, that Scroggs was the son of a butcher, and that he was so cruel as a 
judge because he had been himself accustomed to kill calves and lambs 
when he wasa boy. Yet it is quite certain that this solution of Scroggs’s 
taste for blood is a pure fiction, for he was born and bred a gentleman. His 
father was a squire, of respectable family and good estate, in Oxfordshire. 
Young Scroggs was several years at a grammar school, and he took a degree 
with some credit in the University of Oxford, having studied first at Oriel, 
and then at Pembroke College. He was intended for the Church, and, in 
quiet times, might have died respected as a painstaking curate, or as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. But, the civil war breaking out while he was still 
under age, he enlisted in the king’s cause, and afterwards commanded a 
troop of horse, which did good service in several severe skirmishes. Unfor- 
tunately, his morals did not escape the taint which distinguished both men 
and officers on the Cavalier side. The dissolute habits he had contracted 
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unfitted him entirely for the eclesiastical profession, and he was advised to 
try his luck in the law. He had a quick conception, a bold manner, and an 
enterprising mind; and prophecies were uttered of his great success if he 
should exchange the cuirass for the long robe. 

“He practised in the King’s Bench, where, although he now and then 
made a splashy speech, his business by no means increased in the same ratio 
as his debts. ‘He was,’ says Roger North, ‘a great voluptuary, his de- 
baucheries egregious, and his life loose ; which made the Lord Chief-Justice 
Hale detest him.’ Thinking that he might have a better chance in the 
Court of Common Pleas, where the men in business were very old and dull, 
he took the degree of the coif, and he was soon after made a King’s Ser- 

eant. 
ee What was of more importance to his advancement, he was recommended 
to the Earl of Danby, the reigning prime minister, as a man that might be 
useful to the government if he were made a judge. In consequence, on the 
23d of October, 1676, he was knighted, and sworn in a justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas.” 


To forward certain schemes of the Court party, Scroggs hav- 
ing been knighted, was sworn into the office of Chief-Justice 
y een ee ‘. . 
of the King’s Bench, and soon earned his bloody fame. 


“The first of the Popish plot judicial murders—which are more disgrace- 
ful to England than the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s is to France—was 
that of Stayly, the Roman Catholic banker. Being tried at the bar of the 
Court of King’s Bench, Scroggs according to the old fashion, which had 
gone out during the Commonwealth, repeatedly put questions to the pri- 
soner, attempting to intimidate him, or to involve him in contradictions, or 
to elicit from him some indiscreet admission of facts. A witness having 
stated that ‘he had often heard the prisoner say he would lose his blood for 
the king, and speak as loyally as man could speak,’ Scroggs exclaimed, 
‘ That is when he spoke to a Protestant!’ In summing up, having run him- 
self out of breath by the violence with which he declaimed against the Pope 
and the Jesuits, he thus apologised to the jury : 

““*« Excuse me, gentlemen, if I am a little warm. When things are trans- 
acted so closely, and our king is in great danger, and religion is at stake, I 
may be excused for being a little warm. You may think it better, gentle- 
men, to be warm here than in Smithfield. Discharge your consciences as 
you ought to do, If guilty, let the prisoner take the reward of his crime, 
for perchance it may be a terror to the rest. I hope I shall never go to 
that heaven where men are made saints for killing kings.’ 

“T must not run the risk of disgusting my readers by a detailed account 
of Scroggs’s enormities on the trials of Coleman, Ireland, Whitebeard, Lang- 
hord, and the other victims whom he sacrificed to the popular fury under 
pretense that they were implicated in the Popish plot. Whether sitting in 
his own court at Westminster, or at the Old Bailey in the city of London, as 
long as he believed that government favored the prosecutions, by a display 
of all the unworthy arts of cajoling and intimidation he secured convictions. 
A modern historian, himself a Roman Catholic priest, says, with temper and 
discrimination : ‘The Chief-Justice Scroggs, a lawyer of profligate habits and 
inferior acquirements, acted the part of prosecutor rather than of judge. 
To the informers he behaved with kindness, even with deference, suggesting 
to them explanations excusing their contradictions, and repelling the impu- 
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ation on their characters; but the prisoners were repeatedly interrupted 
and insulted; their witnesses were browbeaten from the bench, and their 
condemnation was generally hailed with acclamations, which the court ra- 
ther encouraged than repressed.’ 

“Meanwhile the Chief-Justice went the circuit; and although the Popish 
plot did not extend into the provinces, it may be curious to see how he de- 
meaned himself there. Andrew Bromwich being tried before him capitally, 
for having administered the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to 
the rites of the Church of Rome, thus the dialogue between them proceeded: 

“ Prisoner.—‘I desire your lordship will take notice of one thing, that I 
have taken the oaths of allegiance and supremac y; and have not refused any 
thing which might testify my loyalty.’ Scroggs, C. J.—‘ That will not serve 
your turn; you priests have many tricks. What is that to giving a woman 
the sacrament several times?’ Prisoner.—‘ My lord, it was no sacrament 
unless I be a priest, of which there is no proof.’ Seroggs.—‘ What! you 
expect we should prove you a priest by witnesses who saw you ordained? 
We know too much of your religion ; no one gives the sacrament in a wafer, 
except he be a Popish priest: you gave that woman the sacrament in a 
wafer: ergo, you are a Popish priest. * Thus he summed up: ‘ Gentlemen of 
the jury, I leave it upon your consciences whether you will let priests escape, 
who are the very pests of church and state; you had better be rid of one 
priest than three felons; so, gentlemen, I leave it to you.’ 

“After a verdict of guilty, the Chief-Justice said, ‘Gentlemen, you have 
found a good verdict, and if I had been one of you I should have found the 
same my yself,’ He then pronounced sentance of death, describing what 
seemed to be his own notion of the Divine Being, while he imputed this 
blasphemy to the prisoner: ‘You act as if God Almighty were some omnipo- 
tent mischief, that delighted and would be served with the sacrifice of human 
blood.’” 


Scroggs beginning to entertain a suspicion that the king 
was secretly opposed to these murders, and having ascer- 

tained the truth on this point, suddenly went over to the op- 
posite faction. 


“Roger North gives the following racy account of his conversion : 

“* Tt fell out that when the Earl of Shaftesbury had sat some short time 
in the council, and seemed to rule the roast, yet Scroggs had some qualms 
in his political conscience; and coming from Windsor in the Lord Chief- 
Justice North’s coach, he took the opportunity and desired his lordship to 
tell him seriously if my Lord Shaftesbury had really so great power with 
the king as he was thought to have. His lordship answered quick : ‘ No, 
my lord, no more than your footman had with you.’ Upon that, the other 
hung his head, and, considering the matter, said nothing for a good while, 
and then passed to other discourse. After that time he turned as fierce 
against Oates and his plot as ever before he had ranted for it.’ 

“The first Popish plot case which came on after this conversion was the 
trial of Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, against whom Oates 
and Bedloe swore as stoutly as ever; making out a case which implicated, 
to a certain degree, the queen herself. But Chief-Justice Scroggs now 
sneered at the marvellous memory or imagination of Oates; and, taking very 
little notice, in his summing up, of the evidence of Bedloe, "thus conclude d 

‘“** Tf you are unsatisfied upon these things put together, and, well weig h 
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ing, you think the witnesses have not said true, you will do well to a 
Bedloe.—‘ My lord, my evidence is not right summed up.’ Seroggs, C. J.— 
‘I know not iby what authority this man speaks. Gentlemen, consider of 
your verdict.’ 

“An acquittal taking place, not only were Oates and Bedloe in a furious 
rage, but the mob were greatly disappointed, for their belief in the plot was 
still unshaken, and Sc Troggs, who had been their idol a few hours ago, was in 
danger of being torn in pieces by them. Although he contrived to escape 
in safety to his house, he was assailed next morning by broadsides, ballads 
sung in the streets, and libels in every imaginable shape. 

“After the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament the court was completely 
triumphant, and, being possessed for a time of absolute power, had only to 
consider the most expedient means of perpetuating despotism, and wreaking 
vengeance on the friends of freedom. Before long, Russell, Sydney, and 
Shaftesbury were to be brought to trial, that their heads might pay the 
penalty of the Exclusion Bill; but if Scroggs should be their judge, any 
jury, whether inclined to Protestantism or to Popery, would probably acquit 
them. 

“Accordingly, in the beginning of April; to make room for one who, it 
was hoped, would have more influence with juries, and make the proceed- 
ings meditated egainst the city of London and other corporations pass off 
with less discredit, while he might be equally subservient, Sir William 
Scroggs was removed from his office of chiefjustice of the King’s Bench. 
So low had he fallen, that little regard was paid to his feelings, even by those 
for whom he had sacrificed his character and his peace of mind ; and, in- 
stead of a ‘resignation on account of declining health,’ it was abruptly an- 
nounced to him that a swpersedeas had issued, and that Sir Francis Pember- 
ton, who had been a puisne judge under him, was to succeed him as chief- 
justice. 

“His disgrace caused general joy in Westminster Hall, and over all Eng- 
land ; for, as Jeffreys had 1 not yet been clothed in ermine, the name of Sc roggs 
was the by-word to express all that could be considered loathsome and 
odious in a judge. 

“He was allowed a small pension, or retired cllowance, which he did not 
long enjoy. When cashiered, finding no sympathy from his own profession, 
or from any class of the community, “he retired to 2 country house which he 
had purchased, called Wealde Hall, near Brentwood, in Essex. Even here, 
his evil fame caused him to be shunned. He was considered by the gentry 
to be without religion and without honor; while the peasantry, who had 
heard some vague rumors of his having put people to death, believed that 
he was a murderer, whispered stories of his having dealings with evil 
spirits, and took special care never to run the risk of meeting him after 
dark. lis constitution was undermined by his dissolute habits; and, in old 
age, he was still a solitary, selfish bachelor. After languishing, in great 
misery, till the 25th day of October, 1683, he then expired, without a rela- 
tion or friend to close his eyes. He was buried in the parish church of 
South Wealde; the undertaker, the sexton, and the parson of the parish, 
alone attending the funeral. He left no descendants; and he must either 
have been the last of his race, or his collateral relations, ashamed of their 
connection with him, had changed their name; for, since his death, there 
has been no Scroggs in Great Britain or Ireland. The word was long used 
by nurses to frighten children ; and as long as our history is studied, or our 
language is spoken or read, it will call up the image of a base and bloody- 
minded villain.” ; 
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Query ?—Did Know-Nothingism revive the name for some 
occult purpose ;—and how long before Uncle Sam will be as 
ashamed of it as John Bull? 

As was natural the sketch of Scroggs suggested to our Edi- 
tor Hildreth several appropriate notes. In one, for instance, 
we are requested to note that recent American history presents 
a curious parallel to the English Popish plot delusion, in at- 
tempts by so-called Democrats and Whigs (but in reality 
Slavery-extenders) taking advantage of popular sentiment in 
favor of the Union, to hoist themselves into power by abuse 
of those immaculate saints the Abolitionists. Daniel Webster 
is dabbed of course in the same note with a little of Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s slime. 

The book closes with an appendix containing the case of 
Passmore Williamson, as stated by himself in his petition, 
with the various judicial opinions delivered in the matter. 
From all which we learn that Passmore Williamson having 
urged and led on a mob of Philadelphia dock-negroes to 
attack a United States ambassador, and with the aid and 
assistance of such a mob having assaulted the ambassador and 
stolen his property, escaped after all with only a few days’ 
ns in Moyamensing jail, while all the time he 
richly deserved hanging. 

In one point of view we regard this appendix as a valuable 
addition to the work. Mr. Hildreth claims that the Abolition- 
ists have produced the same state of dangerous public excite- 
ment in America, that the Popish plot agitators brought about 
in England, in the time of Scroggs, Chief-Justice. We coin- 
cide with him in his opinion. But what a glorious point of 
departure from English precedent, when we come to look at 
our American judges, does this case of Williamson present. 
In a city where Abolitionism is rampant, and on a question, 
where, according to our Annotator Hildreth, public opinion is 
as mad as when it murdered Stayly, the Roman Catholic 
banker, a Judge of the United States Court coolly and im- 
partially administers the laws of the Republic, “calm as a 
summer’s day,” (we believe it was in July,) his judgment as 
unbiased by fear of the howl as it was unseduced by the fawn- 
ing of that big dog Abolitionism. And the comfort is, that 
not a United States Judge from Maine to California, could 
have been found who would not have decided exactly as 
Judge Kane did. We were at first disposed to regret, that 
the valuable text of Lord Campbell should be marred by this 
attempt of Mr. Hildreth to turn it into a catch-penny pam- 
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phlet of Abolition incendiarism ; but, on second thoughts, we 
are content to put up with the smaller evil, for the sake of the 
greter good. We are willing that the work of the great Eng- 
lish lawyer should receive some harm by this American re- 
hash, if thereby the great cause of the Union may in some 
good degree be benefited. And that these silly notes of R. 
Hildreth, will have this effect we can not for a moment 
doubt. 


CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


FOREIGN. 

Russia AND THE ALLIEs.—The question of peace or war between the great 
belligerents continues to absorb public attention with regard to foreign 
affairs. We shall devote a few minutes to it. Many of our cotemporaries 
find fault with us for treating great affairg lightly and sneeringly. Our wise 
brother of the Cleveland Plaindealer, who, we understand, has lately gra- 
duated with distinguished honor as a general scholar, at the “night school” 
in that city, pays us marked honors. He pleasantly remarks, ‘‘en passant,” 
that our efforts are beneath criticism—ergo, he criticiseth. What is the 
matter now? Will any body tell us how to please every body? Our nature 
is mild, placable, conciliatory. Weare not quarrelsome, We abhor great 
swelling words; and your Sir Oracles, 

“Whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pool, 


With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ;” 


and who go perpetually strutting up and down the world, so puffed up 
with self-importance, they seem to be saying all the while, ‘When I do 
ope my mouth let no dog bark!”—these vapid fellows are exceedingly 
nauseous to us, a sort of human ipecac and tartar emetic to our moral 
stomach. They make us sick. Pray, some good gentleman, tell us what to 
do to rid us of these imposthumes. They are festering all over; they cover 
the body politic, till “from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot 
is naught but putrifying sores.” Shall we not even have a potsherd to 
Scrape them off with? The worst of it is, this class rush, in this age, 
naturally into newspaper work, and innoculate the whole nation with their 
miserable mediocrity. Therefore, when one dares puncture their swollen 
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bladder of blown phrases, with the pin-point of satire, or cut off the caudal 
appendage of their long-tailed words, they all howl at once; and rightly 
enough, for them; for “the craft by which they get great gain is in dan- 
ger ;” and the makers of brazen images of Diana of Bombast, and bathos, 
are after us with “sharp sticks,” because we treat their “heaviness” 
lightly. ‘Let slip the dogs of war,” and all your “Atés prowl for your re- 
venges.” We can not help it. We are bound to truth and plainness. 
When we have, by good fortune, something to enlighten the word with, and 
the felicity of a new idea inspires, we give it with unpretending simplicity. 
When the character of the month’s events admits of no such thing, we do 
not pretend to it: we make no spasmodic effort to get sunbeams from 
cucumbers, or blood from beets. Happily, a very great majority of the 
Press in the United States are men of large and generous minds, and scorn, 
as we do, this eternal reaching after fineness—this Bobadil grandiloquence. 
So it happens that we are snubbed to-day, and petted to-morrow; called 
hard names by one side, and patted nicely on the back by the other. So be 
it. However, by way of variety, we undertake this month to be as grave 
and learned as the biggest owl in thé profession. We shall therefore com- 
mence incontinently, blinking at the daylight, and to “ return to our sheep,” 
abandon this highly necessary digression and episode, after the manner of 
Homer, for the great question of Peace or War in Europe. 

Peace Congresses are then on the carpet, and “each hour brings a vary- 
ing tale” with regard to them, It is, however, established that the Emperor 
Alexander II. consents to treat, on a certain basis, no matter what; that 
Austria and Prussia are anxious for it; that England has more than half a 
mind to it; and that France really desires it. Suppose, therefure, as the 
signs seem to indicate, that negotiations are definitely reépened ; the diplo- 
matic corps assembled, and the Congress under way. Cui bono? Will it 
lead to a speedy termination of the war? will it reconcile the jarring in- 
terests of European States? will it solve the riddle of the balance of power? 
will it really decide any thing ? 

We can argue only inductively, and look to the Past for a solution of the 
difficulties of the Present. The course of, character, and effect of former 
European Congresses will perhaps indicate those of the one now proposed. 

In 1618 the celebrated “Thirty Years’: War” commenced in Germany. 
Schiller has made every body familiar with its history. The fanatical 
hatred of Ferdinand IL to Protestantism, not badly copied by his son Fer- 
dinand III., invested that war of opinion with its chief horrors. The war was 
finally put an end to in 1648 by the treaty of Westphalia. On the basis of 
this treaty Germany was reconstructed in the form preserved by her til! the 
formation of the confederation of the Rhine in 1806. The Congress which 
finally concluded this peace assembled in 1651; and, it will be seen, was 
occupied in its discussion for rather more than seven years; during all 
which time Wallenstein, Gustavus Adolphus, and Tilly ravaged Germany 
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with fire and sword. Such was the seven year's’ session of the peace Con- 
gress of Westphalia! Not much comfort, or very large hopes of a speedy 
adjustment of the difficulties between Russia and the Western Powers to be 
drawn from that. The treaties of Miinster and Osnabruck, concurrent with 
the peace of Westphalia, having relieved France on the side of Germany, and 
the Fronde, which broke out in 1650, having terminated in 1653; the year 
1654 saw the opening of a French and Spanish war, and the first campaign 
of Louis XIV. in Flanders. Mazarin finally concluded this war in 1659, by 
the treaty of the Bidasoa, and the marriage of the Infanta Maria Theresa, 
daughter of Philip IV. of Spain, and Louis XIV. Here would seem to have 
been a conclusive triumph of a “ peace Congress,” fortified not only by pub- 
lic but private barriers against renewed agitation or aggression. Yet it con- 
cluded nothing. A hollow diplomatic arrangement, instead of peace, it 
resulted in the war of the “Spanish succession.” Between them came, 
however, the war against the Emperor Leopold, Holland and Spain on the 
one side, and France on the other. In 1678 this war was claimed to be 
ended by the treaty of Nymegen. It was, however, simply a new shuffle of 
the pack in which all the cards were kings and knaves, monarchs and 
diplomats. They took a long breath and were at it again, hammer and 
tongs. The empire united with Holland and England against Louis, and in 
1689 the world was in a new blaze of war. In 1697 the treaty of Ryswick 
gave the world another glimpse of peace, and quidnuncs prophesied a mil- 
lennium of brotherly love in Europe. 1701, however, gave a beautiful defi- 
nition of the word “stability” in European affairs, In that year the war of 
the Spanish succession broke out afresh. It lasted for thirteen years. All 
Europe was convulsed, and every interest well nigh ruined by it. Eugene 
and Marlborough played magnificent games of chess with human pieces: 
millions watered the devastated fields of Europe with their blood, and no- 
thing was gained—nothing ended. In 1713 the peace of Utrecht finished 
the war, and left the quarrel to rankle in all breasts. What need to follow 
this farce of Peace Congresses farther? From Campo Formio to the Con- 
gress of Vienna, we all know the steps. Every American schoolboy has a 
clear idea of the pompous folly and inconclusive parade of diplomatic 
sagacity and royal cunning. They see England madly loading her people 
with a debt she can never pay, except, as sailors say, “with the foretop- 
sail”—in order to crush Napoleon, the representative of democratic ideas— 
the emperor of the people. They see the farce of Charles X.; the more 
successful interlude of Louis Philippe, all ending in an emperor of the peo- 
ple again—a Bonaparte ;—they see Europe again convulsed, and again talk- 
ing of Peace Congresses, and they smile in pity over the sad spectacle of 
human folly, untaught by experiences so manifold, continued, and bitter. 
Is there much to be hoped from a new peace congress? Is there much to 
be feared from European interference on this continent? Scarcely. It is 
perhaps wise for us to walk cautiously—to do nothing in a hurry; but this 
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continent is owrs. God's providence has given it to us. The law of national 
progress is absolute; it marches with the steps of Fate. What part we 
need, that part we will take and keep. It is written in the book of fate. 
The correspondence between Mr. Marcy and Mr. Buchanan; the pitiful 
shuffling of the English Cabinet and their minister, Crampton, leaves us but 
one alternative. A bold and unwavering front must be presented to English 
aggression and English falsehood. If, carried away by the anticipation of 
peace with Russia, she attempt to cover her acts by bluster, the common 
subterfuge of the bully, we must teach her a lesson of war which will not 
be forgotten by her statesmen during the present gen2ration at least. The 
country demands it, and will sustain any administration in the boldest 


measures. 
DOMESTIC. 


The Kansas “imbroglio’’ is the chief subject of interest and discussion. 
We have already very plainly stated our opinions. Those opinions appear to 
be shared by the national Executive. In his proclamation, dated Feb. 11, 
he recites the facts and his determination in the following language : 


“Whereas, indications exist that public tranquillity and the supremacy of Jaw in 
the Territory of Kansas are endangered by the reprehensible acts or purposes of 
persons, both within and without the same, who propose to direct and control its 
political organization by force: it appearing that combinations have been formed 
therein to resist the execution of the Territorial laws, and thus, in effect, subvert 
by violence all present constitutional and legal authority: it also appearing that 
persons residing without the Territory, but near its borders, contemplate armed in- 
tervention in the affairs thereof: it also appearing that other persons, inhabitants 
of remote States, are collecting money, engaging men, and providing arms for the 
same purpose: and it further appearing that combinations within the Territory aro 
endeavoring, by the agency of emissaries and otherwise, to induce individual States 
of the Union to intervene in the affairs thereof, in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. And whereas, all such plans for the determination of the futuro 
institutions of the Territory, if carried into action from within the same, will consti- 
tute the fact of insurrection, and if from without that of invasive aggression, and 
will, in either case, justify and require the forcible interposition of the whole power 
of the general government, as well to maintain the laws of the Territory as those of 
the Union— 

“‘ Now, thererefore, I, Franklin Pierce, President of the United States, do issue 
this my proclamation to command all persons engaged in unlawful combinations 
against the constituted authority of the Territory of Kansas or of the United 
States to disperse and retire peaceably to their respective abodes, and to warn all 
such persons that any attempted insurrection in said Territory, or aggressive intru- 
sion into the same, will be resisted not only by the employment of the local militia, 
but also by that of any available forces of the United States; to the end of assuring 
immunity from violence, and full protection to the persons, property, and civil 
rights of all peaceful and law-abiding inhabitants of the Territory.” 


To which we say heartily, amen! Let all good men refrain trom meddling, 
Let them leave the people of that territory to settle the matter themselves. 
Look at it in the most common and every-day point of view, if you please, 
and see the wicked folly of adding to this thing by injudicious sympathy for 
either side in the quarrel. Granted that the right be upon either side. 
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What then? Can you convince the other side? No! But what can you 
do, by adding word or deed to either? You can make the matter only worse 
for both. It can not be that any right-minded patriot, or God-fearing man, 
desires civil war. What curse compares with it? Alas! it carries all other 
curses in its bosom. And yet every grain you add to the weight of either 
side in this quarrel makes it imminent. In the name of all you love or 
cherish, in the name of your country and humanity, peril not a// interests 
for the sake either of slavery or anti-slavery fanaticism! Let them alone, 
and like all other follies they will die out and shrivel up of themselves. 
Let the federal government do its duty, carry out the act for the consti- 
tution of the territory, and every good citizen hold his hands and his 
peace from every thing but the vindication of the supremacy of the law. 
We have faith enough in the good sense of the American people to believe 
they will. 
Concress.—On Saturday, Feb. 2, the House of Representatives organized, 
by the election of Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr., of Massachusetts, as Speaker. 
The balloting commenced Dec. 8, and one hundred and thirty-three ballot- 
ings were had before a choice was effected. Sixty days of a congressiona 
session, and half a million of the people’s money wasted to make Nathaniel 
P. Banks, Jr., Speaker at last! Who shall say we do not get the worth of 
our money? Let us put the vote on record for future reference. Probably 
one of these days some of the gentlemen who, happier than Dogberry, have 
had their wish, and are ‘written down asses” to all time, will be glad to 


forget the act. We do not wish the people—the Democracy—to forget 


them: 


Albright, of Ohio. 
Allison, of Pa, 

Ball, of Ohio. 
Barbour, of Ind. 
Bennett, of N. Y. 
Benson, of Me. 
Billinghurst, of Wis. 
Bingham, of Ohio. 
Bishop, of N. J. 
Blist, of Ohio. 
Bradshaw, of Pa. 
Brenton, of Ind. 
Buffington, of Mass. 


Burlingame, of Mass. 


Campbell, of Pa. 
Campbell, of Ohio. 
Chafiee, of Mass. 
Clark, of Conn. 
Clawson, of N. J. 
Colfax, of Ind. 
Comins, of Mass. 


THE VOTE FOR MR. BANKS, 


Black Republican, 


Covede, of Pa. 
Cragin, of N. H. 
Cumback, of Ind. 
Damrell, of Mass. 
Davis, of Mass, 
Day, of Ohio. 
Dean, of Conn, 
De Witt, of Mass, 
Dick, of Pa. 
Dickson, of N. Y. 
Dodd, of N. Y. 
Durfee, of R. I. 
Flagler, of N. Y. 
Galloway, of Ohio, 
Giddings, of Ohio, 
Gilbert, of Ohio. 
Granger, of N. Y. 
Grow, of Pa. 
Hall, of Mass. 
Harlan, of Ohio. 
Halloway, of Ind. 


Horton, of N. Y. 
Howard, of Mich, 
Kelsey, of N. Y. 
King, of N. Y. 
Knapp, of Mass. 
Knight, of Pa. 
Knowlton, of Me. 
Knox, of IL 
Kunkel, of Pa. 
Leiter, of Pa. 
Mace, of Ind. 
Matteson, of 
McCarty, of 
Meacham, of Vt. 
Miller, of N. Y. 
Morgan, of N. Y. 
Morrill, of Vt. 
Mott, of Ohio. 
Murray, of N. Y. 
Nichols, of Ohio. 
Norton, of Il. 


Pee 
N. x. 
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Oliver, of N. Y. 
Parker, of N. Y. 
Pearce, of Pa. 
Pelton, of N. Y. 
Pennington, ot N. J. 
Perry, of Me. 
Pettit, of Ind. 
Pike, of N. H. 
Pringle, of N. Y. 
Purviance, of Pa. 
Ritchie, of Pa, 
Robbins, of N. J. 
Roberts, of Pa, 


Allen, of Til. 
Barksdale, of Miss. 
Bell, of Texas. 
Bennett, of Miss. 
Bocock, of Va. 
Bowie, of Md. 
soyce, of S. C. 
Branch, of N. C. 
Brooks, of 8. C. 
Burnett, of Ky. 
Cadwallader, of Pa. 
Caruthers, of Mo. 
Caskie, of Va. 
Clingman, of N. C. 
Cobb, of Ga. 
Cobb, of Ala. 
Crawford, of Ga. 
Davidson, of La. 
Denver, of Cal. 
Dowdell, of Ala. 
Edmondson, of Va. 
Elliott, of Ky. 
English, of Ind. 
Evans, of Texas. 
Faulkner, of Va, 


Campbell, « 
Carlisle, of 
Cox, of Ky. 
Etheridge, of Tenn. 
Eustis, of Ala. 
Foster, of Ga. 
Harris, of Md. 
Hoffman, of Md. 
Kennett, of Mo. 


Iv o 
NY. 
i. 


of 
Ve 
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Robison, of Pa. Trapton, of Mass. 
Sabin, of Vt. Tyson, of Pa, 

Sage, of N. Y. Wade, of Ohio. 
Sapp, of Ohio. Walbridge, of Mich. 
Sherman, of Ohio. Waldron, of Mich. 
Simmons, of N. Y. Washburne, of Wis. 
Spinner, of N. Y. Washburne, of ILL 
Stanton, of Ohio. Washburn, of Me. 
Stranahan, of N. Y. Watson, of Ohio. 
Tappan, of N. H. Welch, of Conn. 
Thorington, of Iowa, Wood, of Me. 
Thurston, of R. I. Woodruff, of Conn. 
Todd, of Pa, Woodworth, of Ill. 


Know-Nothing. 
Edie, of Pennsylvania. 


THE VOTE FOR MR, AIKEN, 


Democrats, ‘ 
Florence, of Pa. Orr, of S. C. 
Fuller, of Me. Peck, of Mich. 
Goode, of Va. Phelps, of Mo. 
Greenwood, of Ark. Powell, of Mo. 
Hall, of Iowa. Quitman, of Miss. 
Harris, of Ala. Ruffin, of N. C. 
Harris, of Il. Rust, of Ark. 
Herbert, of Cal. Sandidge, of La. 
Houston, of Ala. Savage, of Tenn. ' 
Jewett, of Ky. Shorter, of Ala. 
Jones, of Tenn. Smith, of Tenn. 
Jones, of Pa. Smith, of Va. 
Keitt, of 8. C. Stephens, of Ga. 
Kelly, of N. Y. Stewart, of Md. 
Kidwell, of Va, Talbott, of Ky. 
Letcher, of Va. Vail, of N. J. 
Lumpkin, of Ga. Warner, of Ga. 
Marshall, of Til. Watkins, of Tenn. 
Maxwell, of Fla. Wells, of Wis. 
MeMullin, of Va. Wheeler, of N. Y. 
McQueen, of 8. C. Williams, of N. Y. 
Miller, of Ind. Winslow, of N. C. 
Millson, of Va. Wright, of Miss. 
Oliver, of Mo. Wright, of Tenn. 


Know-Nothings. 


Lake, of Miss. Ricaud, of Md. 
Lindley, of Mo. Rivers, of Tenn, 
Marshall, A. K., of Ky. Smith, of Ala. 
Marshall, H., of Ky, Sneed, of Tenn. 
Paine, of N. C, Swope, of Ky. 
Porter, of Mo. Trippe, of Ga. 
Puryear, of N. C, Underwood, of Ky. 
Reade, of N. C, Walker, of Ala, 
Ready, of Tenn, Zollicofier, of Tenn. 
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THE VOTE FOR MR. FULLER. 


Know-Nothings. 


3rown, of Pa. Cullen, of Del. Millward, of Pa. 
Clark, of N. Y. Davis, of Md. Whitney, of N. Y. 


THE VOTE FOR MR. CAMPBELL. 
Black Republicans. 
Dunn, of Indiana. Moore, of Ohio. 


Know-Nothings. 
Harrison, of Ohio. Scott, of Indiana. 


THE VOTE FOR MR. WELLS. 
Democrat. 
Hinckman, John, of Pa. 


ABSENTEES. 


Democrats. 


Barclay, of Pa. Miller, of Mo. Seward, of Ga, 
Bayly, of Va. Richardson, of IL Taylor, of La. 
Craige, of N. C. 


Black Republicans. 


Childs, of N. Y. Horton, of Ohio. Packer, of Pa. 
Edwards, of N. Y. Hughston, of N. Y. Wakeman, of N. Y 
Emrie, of Ohio. Haven, of N. Y. 


Know-Nothing. 
Valk, of New-York. 


NOT VOTING, 


Aiken, of 8. C. (Dem.) Banks, of Mass. (B. Rep.) Fuller, of Pa. (K. N.) 


Not a single Northern Know-Nothing voted for Aiken! and the “ Fuller’ 
men sold the House to Giddings and Greeley. Let the Democracy, both 
North and South, stick a pin there till November, 1856. 


PuitapeLrntaA.—In the city of brotherly love, the brothers of the “ dark 
lantern” have been busy in devising schemes of brotherly hatred to all man- 
kind — except themselves. Excellent men; benevolent and pure-minded 
Christians—if they do not succeed in sinking themselves below the lowest 
deep of human infamy, providence will deal very hardly with them. 

Let us give them a fair record-—Let us hear them for their cause, and put 
it down after the manner of a true Chronicle : 

So the Know-Normmnas came from the East and from the West; from the 

18 
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North and from the South, and gathered themselves together in one place. 
And it was so, that when they were all assembled, the like of that company 
—for folly, rascality, and meanness—was never seen before. And when the 
Know-Nothings of the North had talked ¢reason for many days, and the 
Know-Nothings of the South had listened, and licked their lips, and rolled it 
under their tongues like a sweet morsel, the whole band of foolish and ad- 
die-headed traitors set them to work to make a platform for the nation. 
But when they counted noses, it was seen that the Know-Nornmixa assem- 
bly was an Apo.ition Convention, and as all the world knew their princi- 
ples before, the wiser sort said unto the rest: “Let us have no platform 
at all; for you see brethren, we have but one plank to make it of, and the 
less we say about that the better.” And all the company said, Amen. 
Whereupon it was unanimously agreed, that the Southern brethren should 
betray their several States, in a quiet and sneaking way, to Abolitionism, 
and that Abolitionism in return should mercifully grant them the privilege 
of licking the dirt at its fect as long as they liked. So the conclusion of the 
whole matter was a resolution, that the Order of Know-Nothings, together 
with all its affiliated orders, should be resolved into a grand Narionat Ano- 
tition Councit for the speedy suppression of slaves, and slaveholders; the 
disfranchisement of all foreign-born citizens; the support of the Proresrant 
religion; the persecution of Catholics, even to fire and sword, if necessary, 
and the election of a President sworn nor to support the Constitution of 
the United States! Fellow-citizens! honest men of the North; brave bro- 
thers of the South, Know-Nothingism is before you now, open, confessed— 
without disguise! If you have ceased to love one another; if you have 
ceased to love your country; if you no longer fear God, nor respect truth; 





if honor, virtue, manhood, bravery, no longer inhabit any corner of your 
hearts—support it! If you be yct sev, fall into line with the Democratic 
party, and let the last entrenchment of the liberties of your country rather 
be filled with your honest dead, than that the black flag—the skull and 
cross-bones of Know-Nothingism or African Republicanism shall float over 
the dismantled citadel of the Constitution. 

New-Yorx—The Youne Men’s Democratic Unton Civp, of which the 
Editor of this Review has the honor to be President, celebrated the birth- 
day of Washington at Tammany Hall, February 22d. Gen. John A. Quit- 
man of Mississippi, Col. James L, Orr of South-Carolina, and Hon. Thomas 
G. Davidson of Louisi 
addressed it on that occasion. The reports of their spec 
already appeared in the papers of the day. For the service performed 
upon that platform, the Democratic party of the Union owe those 
gentlemen a debt of gratitude the extent of which it is difficult to 
estimate. Unconnected with faction, standing boldly and clearly on the 
Constitution and al/ the rights of a// the States, pledged to the support of 
the nominee of the National Democratic Convention, the Young Men’s De- 





ana, accepted the invitation of the Association, and 


‘hes have 
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mocratic Union Club of New-York is the only political Association of 
the Northern States upon which the Democracy can fearlessly rely — 
which they can wse as their rallying point in the Northern States, against 
every anti-National and anti-Democratic “Jsm.” The knowledge of this 
fact brought those distinguished gentlemen upon its platform, on the 22d of 
February, and their appearance there marks a memorable epoch in the his- 
tory of the Democratic party. By their hands the South grasps the hand 
of the conservative Democracy of the North, and they mutually pledge 
themselves to each other “till death do them part!” It is an alliance offens- 
ive and defensive against every form of treason to the articles or any article 
of our national compact and confederation. The South shall be protected in 
the enjoyment of her legal and constitutional rights; the principle of self- 
government in State or territory shall be maintained at all hazards, and 
against all assailants. To this we have sworn, and God defend the right. 
We, the Democratic party, know no North, no South, no East, no West. 
Our oath of allegiance is to God, and our whole country; and we are the 
only party which dares to take that oath, or, having taken, have power to 
keep it! Let there be no misunderstanding among us. The providence of 
God has put upon us the solemn duty of guarding the sacred ark of our 
national covenant. With his blessing, we are able to doit. No unhallowed 
hand must touch it. The rights of Mississippi and South-Carolina are as 
dear to the Democratic party of New-York as their own. We will fight for 
them as long as they will. New-Yorx declared for Srare Ricuts before 
any other State ever raised its voice in their defense ; and she will abide by 
them to the last. Misrepresented in the national councils, she may be for 
a single Congress, but her heart never changes; and even in that Congress 
she can boast a Jonn Ketty—a man whose single character is able 
to rescue her fame from the imputation of disloyalty to the Union; 
or dereliction from her duty to the whole country. She stands immovably 
fixed upon the sure foundation of Democracy a and ee Rights. Rally upon 
her, Democrats of the South as well as the Bere th, and you will find her like 
the Old Guard at Marengo. Speak cheeringly to her from every quarter of 
the Union. She knows her own honest purpose y Sonnets you, and she likes 

hear that you know it. Imitate Quitman, Orr, and Davidson; and re- 
memember when New-York, South-Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana joit 
hands, and swear to one compact; when the Democratic party stands 
shoulder to shoulder—North and South—no weapon forged against it can 
prosper; no temporary check can injure; no folly or treason of Know- 
Nothingism, or African Republicanism can harm either 7¢, or the country of 
which it is the living bulwark! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Letters from the United States, Cuba,and Canada. By the Hon. Amelia 


Murray. G.P. Putnam § Co, 

Miss Murray begins off the Banks of Newfoundland a series of pen- 
sketches without breadth or color, and devoid of the picturesque. She gives 
no right and left views, but pushes through America on one little path ; that, 
however, she examines closely for botanical specimens to carry to England. 
Her eyes being cast down, she does not catch many glimpses of the heart of 


At Trenton Falls, she discovers a fern about the size of an 


American life. 
In Cuba a 


‘“ Asplenium ruta muraria,” not at all like the “ Pteris crispa.” 
“controversy waged in her mind,” between the two palms common there 
She settled it finally by concluding that the “ Areca oleacea is no cocoa.” 
This would have been well enough if Miss Murray had entitled her book a 
Botanical Excursion ; for Botany is an admirable accomplishment for a lady 
to possess; but it seems out of place in letters that purport to be a way-diary 
for fciendsat home. She does one benefit, however, to her friends at home by 
her frequent dissertationson Slavery. It is tobe hoped that they will profit by 
them, and save us from the overflowings of Exeter Hall philanthropy. Herre- 
marks differ entirely from those of Mrs. Stowe, for she regards our Southern 
brothers as philanthropists under the painful responsibility of slaveholding. 
Now and then she strikes out a social truth worthy of dissemination. She 
gives it as a fact that “‘ American ladies bestow those hours of leisure, which 
English women of the same class give to drawing, to the study of nature 
and mental cultivation, almost wholly on personal adornment.” She fears 
that the “‘ national character of women in the United States, more resembles 
that of self-indulgent Asiatics than those of energetic Anglo-Saxons.” Our 
dolls are devoted to the arts of the toilette, which are full of extravagance 
and artificiality. The magnificence of our hotels did not compensate her 
for paying board for herself and maid while absent, because her trunks 
were left at one of the princely mammoths. Travellers neither need nor 
desire gorgeous mirrors, silk curtains, and splendid carpets. 
not furnished for travellers merely, but for fashionable “ dolls,” who prefcr 
hotel-life in order to get rid of housekeeping, and to indulge themselves in 
constant society ; and where can dress be more displayed than at the table 
d’hote of the St. Nicholas or the Astor? Miss Murray is right in saying 
she had rather abide in an English farm-house than be condemned to fritter 
Notwithstanding her Gipsy Ex- 


3ut hotels are 


away her life ina great Americen hotel. 


a ae 
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pedition, in the region of the lakes, which by the way, is the most agreeable 
portion of the book, Miss Murray made but a drawing-room tour through 
this country. A ‘“ Maid of Honor” could not land upon our shores without 
being seized by the first families throughout the land. As first families are 
not always the best society, the dullness of Miss Murray’s letters may per- 
haps be accounted for. ‘The reading of her book confirms one in the opin- 
ion, that writing is a gift, not an art or an accomplishment. Sheis undoubt- 
edly cultivated and well read, and we have Putnam’s announcement of her 
birth, yet her composition would disgrace a penny-a-liner. 


The History of Religious Ideas. By L. Maria Child. New-York: Fran- 


cis x Co. 


Ir any thing pertaining to man, either in thoughts or deeds, be worthy of 
being handed down to remotest time, it is the history of his religious ideas. 
All other history deals with man in his relation to man, but this shows his 
relation to God: how near he comes to, or how far from, a just conception 
of his Maker, and how far his Maker has enlightened him in various ages 
and lands. His human history, so to speak, is colored by a thousand tri- 
vial circumstances, such as the customs of his ancestors, the whims of kings 
and queens, or perhaps the climate in which he lives; but his divine his- 
tory, the chronicle of his religious ideas, presents a systematic and compact 
whole, consistent with itself, and gradually developing into nearer and more 
perfect forms. As the soul is nobler than the body, so the history of religion 
is nobler than the history of nature. 

A work like this of Mrs. Child’s has long been needed; not indeed by 
divines and scholars, with large libraries at their command, but by the mass 
of thoughtful readers, whose craving for knowledge exceeds their opportu- 
nities ; to all such it will be a handbook of curious religious lore. She be- 
gins at the earliest-known fountains of theology among the Egyptians and 
Hindoos, and traces the broadening and deepening current of religious ideas 
through the fertile plains of Greece and Rome, across the sands of the des- 
ert, and around the hoary snowy hills of Scandanavia, till it finally pours 
into the great ocean of Christendom. We see the nations encamped along 
its banks like the phantoms of a dream. In Egypt they worship 


“ Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train,” 


and sacred cats, bulls, and crocodiles without number: in India their hun- 
dred-handed Brahmas and Vishnus, and other monstrosities: there is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is his Prophet, in the east : Odin and Thor, and 
the beautiful Balder rule the northern skies: and in the heaven of the He- 
brews and Christians, sits the inconceivable Three-in-One, the Ancient of 
Days. These, and many like gods and faiths pass in review before Mrs. 
Child. She enters upon her task, as very few could, without bias or preju- 
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dice: gives the facts of religious history calmly and dispassionately, and 
leaves the reader to form his own conclusion in the premises. And after 
all, this seems to us, the only way of writing history properly. It is not 
what Mrs. Child, or Mr. Macaulay, or any body else thinks or believes that 
we want to know, but what the mass of men have thought and believed, 
and have said and done. The partisan character of a historian may mak« 
his work more energetic and brilliant than it would otherwise have been; 
but it always creates dissatisfaction and distrust in his fairness. No one 
doubts that Macaulay's History of England is a splendid book, few are ver- 
dant enough to think it a fair one. If Mrs. Child has any fault, it is that sh« 
is too fair. Sectarian Christians will condemn her because she is not secta 


rian. For ourselves, however, we confess to being pleased with her “ His 
tory of Religious Ideas.” It brings together a great deal of interesting 


matter from widely different sources, some of them not easily attainable. 

















